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What Every Taxi Driver Knows 


lhrills, Sensations, Confessions 
and other Popular Forms of Bunk 





CMotorists who seek super-comfort, 
a smartly equipped car, and the ut 
most of perfected motoring, find 
it in the master of balloon tires- 


Goodrich 
Silver town Balloon 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY Est. 1870 AKRON, OH 2 
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The New Chrysler Six, 
with Startling New Results 


$ 

aee Royal Coupe - 
Brougham - - $ 

The Imperial - - 

The Crown-Imperial - $2095 

F. O. B. Detroit, subject to 

current Federal excise tax. 


Chrysler Four— Touring Car, 
Club Coupe, Coach and Sedan 
—attractive d from $895 
to $1095, f.o.b. Detroit, subject 
to current Federal excise tax. 


Bodies by Fisher on all er 
enclosed models. All models 
equipped with balloon tires. 


There are at need dealers and 
superior erserviceevery- 
where. All ers are in posi- 
tion to extend the convenience 
of time-payments. Ask 
Chrysler’s attractive 


Startling new results are attained 
in the new Chrysler Six—results 
made possible by the kind of 
engineering and manufacturing 
genius which never rests satisfied. 


Walter P. Chrysler, his producing 
organization and his engineers 
have never relaxed for a moment 
their labors to enhance Chrysler 
Six performance qualities. 

The most surprising thing about 
this greater Chrysler Six is not its 
new lower price—remarkable 
though that achievement is. 


Its most impressive feature is the 
amazing ability which succeeded 
in improving the quality and the 
performance of a car that every- 
where had met with over- 
whelming public acclaim — and 
which marked a revolutionary ad- 
vance over all previous practice 
and results. 


In this new Chrysler Six, the 
power is increased approximately 


10 per cent. The 70-mile speed 
is more easily and quickly 
attained. The breath-taking get- 
away and acceleration are still 
swifter. In smoothness, this new 
Chrysler actually excels the 
former super -smoothness intro- 
duced by Chrysler: 


The beauty originated by Chry- 
sler—and which still belongs to 
Chrysler alone —is re-expressed 
in refined and attractive body 
lines and new body colors, with 
Chrysler-designed closed bodies 
built by Fisher. 


Any attempt to describe this new 
Chrysler Six is bound to fail. 
That is why we are eager to have 
you drive it for yourself. 


If you will do that, you will 
realize as we do that there is 
nothing in the present market, 
and nothing likely to appear, to 
equal the Chrysler Six. 


CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


CHRYSLER 
SIX _ 
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FOR YOU—A BOOKLET 


A government tax is not the only tax upon 

your business. If economy is the watch- 

word of the day, the Mimeograph is the 
device of the hour. By its rapid and easy 
duplication of all kinds of letters, bulletins, 
forms, diagrams, etc., it is materially helping 

to cut down America’s expenditures of time 
and money. And that is the reason we offer 
here the insistent suggestion that you send today 
for our newest booklet. A note or a post card, 
addressed to the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
will bring it to you, without obligation. It 
holds suggestions for many new kinds of forward 
work. Also it will show how quantities of time and 
money are now being saved, over all America, by the 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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eAlice at the NACews- 
By Newman Levy 


it ERE’S a news-stand,” said the White Rabbit. “You 
have just time to buy a magazine before your 
train leaves.” 

“Christmas Number just out!” said the Mad Hatter, who 
was standing behind the counter. 

“Why do they have the Christmas Number in August?” 
Alice asked. 

“So they can get out the Fourth of July Number in 
December, of course,” the Mad Hatter explained. “Now 
what would you like? If I knew your taste in literature——” 

“She doesn’t want literature; she wants a magazine,” said 
the White Rabbit abruptly. “How about fiction?” 

“I adore fiction,” said Alice. 

“Then try one of the true story magazines,” said the Mad 
Hatter. “We have Truthful Tales, Stories from Real Life, 
True Yarns, True Fe 

“They contain some of the worst fiction ever written,” 
said the White Rabbit. “And their circulation is something 
frightful. That’s why they all have pictures of pretty girls 
on the covers.” 

“Why?” asked Alice innocently. 

“To stimulate circulation,” said the White Rabbit. “Any 
doctor will tell you that there’s nothing like a picture of a 
pretty girl in a one-piece bathing suit to stimulate circula- 
tion.” 

“Then there are the popular fiction magazines,” suggested 
the Mad Hatter. “We have Snoopy Stories, Snippy Stories, 
Racy Stories, Sloppy Stories Ee 

“What's the difference?” asked Alice. 


“It's sex of one, half a dozen of the other,” said the White 
Rabbit. 

“How about one of the higher-class magazines?” said the 
Mad Hatter. 

“For thirty-five cents you can learn why a prominent 
novelist eats three eggs for breakfast; how a minor league 
poet was cured by his wife of being a bore; how it feels to 
be seven feet eight inches tall, by a famous editor; why 
another poet is getting a divorce from his wife * 

“I don’t understand,” said Alice. “Why do they print 
such drool ?” 

“Circulation,” said the White Rabbit. “Any doctor will 
tell you there’s nothing like continuous exposure to stimulate 
circulation.” 

“Here’s something you may like,” said the Mad Hatter, 
offering Alice a large, bulky magazine. On the cover was 
the portrait of a beautiful young lady clad in skating cos- 
tume. “This is our most popular weekly advertising cata- 
logue. It's not quite so large as the Sears-Roebuck 
catalogue, but it contains a greater variety of ads.” 

“You might try one of the highbrow monthlies,” sug- 
gested the White Rabbit. “They’re not strong on entertain- 
ment, but it’s considered quite classy to be seen with one of 
them under your arm. It’s worth fifty cents as an invest- 
ment.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be anything I want,” said Alice 
impatiently. “I was only looking for a magazine that might 
amuse me and I don’t seem to be able to find one.” 

“Such is Life,” said the White Rabbit ambiguously. 
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GUESS you know what sort of a girl Iam. Sometimes 

you see me in a hammock or in a swing, or sometimes in 

a bathing suit, in or out of the water as the case may be. 
I have also been photographed in a baseball suit, or riding 
a horse. Sometimes there is a lot of us girls sort of falling 
off a log and then, of course, there are the moonlight scenes 
with the gentlemen models. The postcard is finished off 
with an art title like “The Scenery Is Swell Here,” “I Am 
Right in the Swim,” “The Time, the Place and the Girl,” 
“Papa Love Mamma?” etc. Some of the titles are quite 
peppy, I regret to say. 

How did I happen to get the job? Well, you see, I was 
a hat-check girl at a society ballroom and it was hard work 
to keep body and soul together, what with a permanent wave 
lasting me only two months. 

But what I objected to most was the little opportunity I had 
of meeting nice people. Not that the people wasn’t good, plain 
people, nothing fancy, you understand, but wholesome and sub- 
stantial. Then, too, a young girl is always crazy for a change. 

Well, anyhow, as I was hand- 


She came to that magic Fairyland 
which men call BROADWAY ~— 
and was blinded by the glitter of 
its wickedness. What would 
YOU have done in her place? 


Oh, how I wept, then, the bitter tears of regret and 
remorse! If my mother and father had only told me things 
I never would have done it. Why doesn’t a girl’s mother 
and father ever tell her things? Well, I guess it is too late 
now. I guess I could tell them a few things myself. 


A= the gentlemen models that you see in the comic 
postcards. I will say they are a decent, industrious, 
sober lot, as you can see from their derby hats. They may look 
fresh in the pictures, but that is only in the day’s work. 
Indeed, one gentleman, named Mr. Kapoppolous, a Greek, 
I think, I hear has went into grand opera. Well, I guess 
maybe he will benefit from the change. Some of the other 
men have large families and are married. Of course, the 
life is sort of bohemian, but then you know an artist has 
no rules of convention. 

On the whole, I would not recommend comic postcard 
modeling as a career for a young girl. It is hazardous at 
the best and I have heard stories, although I cannot say I 

have ever seen anything hap- 
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ing his hat back to him one 
night, I noticed a gent giving §& 
me the eye. “Girlie,” he said, 
“would you like to make a 
nice piece of change?” 

I replied lightly that I guessed 
I was no bigger a fool than 
lots, little thinking what he 
meant, and he told me to come 
around to a certain address the 
next day and ask for a certain 
Mr. Jones. 


ELL, I suppose it was 

woman’s curiosity that 
made me do it, for there I was 
the next day in a studio. Mr. 
Jones told me it was an artist’s 
studio and how would I like 
to pose for art photographs 
which would appear in high- 
class magazines—nothing dis- 
respectful, he said, but only 
maybe a little playful. Then 
he named a sum of money 
which made me gasp and would 
you too, if I told you. Only I 
am not such a boob. Well, I 
signed sort of a contract and I 
will say it was easy work, get- 
ting there about eleven and 
working until four. It was 
months before I found out the 
truth. And then it was too late 
for I had signed the contract. 
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“It’s Easy If You Know How’—ah, yes! But is the 
easiest way always the SAFEST? 


Se i a a NN a Se OE pen that could not have just as 


well have happened anywhere 
else. Still and all, it is taking a 
chance for a young girl to have 
to tell the man who asks her to 
take on the sweetest job it is 
ever a woman’s privilege to take 
on—a wife—that she was once 
a comic postcard model. 

Of course I have enough 
money now, enough for such 
little luxuries as a real kitchen 
—for I am a homt girl at heart 
and never give up the hope that 
some day my woman's touch 
will mean everything to some 
good man. I don’t know, though 
...it looks like it will always be 
a artistic career for me with all 
its loneliness, A girl has to 
choose between their career and 
a hearth and kiddies. It is the 
price I have to pay, I guess. 

The next time your boy- 
friend sends you a_ postcard 
from Point Lookout or Keens- 
burg or Altoona showing a 
bathing girl being bitten by a 
lobster with the title, “Lots of 
Good Things Around Here,” 
think of me, for in all likeli- 
hood it will be my photograph. 

But don’t, I beg you from the 
bottom of my heart, think of 
me as anything but a good girl! 
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BEING A FURTHER TALE OF WHAT 
HAPPENED TO A CHARMING PEOPLE, IN 
AND ABOUT MAYFAIR, WRITTEN DOWN 
BY MICHAEL ARLEN AND ARRANGED BY 
WHAT WOULD BE A DANDY ARMENIAN 
NAME FOR HIM, HERMAN J. MANKIEWICZ 


With Decorations 
by John Held, Jr. 


OW there was, and it is not so long 

ago that it could be called long ago 

by a right-minded man nor so recent 

that there might be those who would dare 
to term it recent, a night that a man strode was—rich, like an American 
into a room that you would otherwise have stockbroker and an Armenian 
thought was a room not for striding into at author and an uncle: and was he 
all nor, perhaps, even at all a man for strid- not—and he was—handsome, not 
ing into rooms. so that people in the boulevards 
It is ever thus that men and women take turned to stare as he passed, but 
revenge upon the barrenness that is their rather so that they let him pass 


minds by saying of this that it 

is that and of that that it is this, 
as if never this could be this nor that that. 
Whereas, of course, the very greatest of the 
world arrive at the end of their years and count 
themselves blessed 1f only they have learned 
this one thing, that this is never completely this 
nor that, nor that that nor this, nor a mixture 
nor an adulteration of this and this nor that and 
that, but rather something of an entirely dif- 
ferent sort. 

But this is this, that this is a poor time for 
phrases while there waits the true, the only 
account of the man and the room and the strid- 
ing, though you would say that of the three 
not any two could have been happily joined. 

He was a tall man, with such a thing in his 
face as is only to be found in the English face 
when it is forty, save it be under or over forty. 
And it is such a thing that makes the English, 
who are notoriously not a sentimental race nor 
a sentimental race, swear to themselves that 
neither are they sentimental. A man, then, like 
this man or that, and yet curiously unlike, and 
at times more like that man or this. 

He had everything to live for, this man, or 
so they said—that mysterious they with whom 
never is there talk but only are they talked 
ahbout—and so he lived, which is not like those 
other Englishmen, who have nothing to live 
for, and so they live too. For was he not—he 








without staring, as 

they let sunsets and 

ships and Shelmerdenes pass; and did he not— 
he did—have a,—but who should add hereto 
the word wife, as one would say of Napoleon 
that he had an empire? 

He had then, let it be said, a wife, but let 
it be further said that it is to the eternal shame 
of two thousand years of Christian civiliza- 
tion that it has not yet provided for the lan- 
guage of the English a means of saying of a 
beautiful thing that it is beautiful in such way 
that thereby is reproduced in full that quality 
that makes of that thing a beautiful thing and 
not a handsome thing nor a pretty thing nor 
yet a thing about which there could ever be 
any who would say aught but that it is a 
beautiful thing. 

There have been put into this world a num- 
ber of methods of behaviour, that we call 
niceties, nor will you find anywhere those who 
are not full of praise of them and demand for 
them, though this is peculiar, for those who 
call for them most loudly never by any chance 
will have to do with those who have them to 
reveal and display, for such people are nice 
people, and nice people are never nice, for the 
one thing, chiefly, that they are nice. But this 
man had no niceties, except in his home, from 
which it is said a beautiful lady had once fled 
because of them, and so as he strode into the 
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room that was not for striding into, this man who was not 
for striding either, he looked neither to the right nor left 
—though why people should ever look to the right or left 
is hard to see and is probably just something that authors 
have put into their books to make them sell, and are then 
surprised that they do not sell, for never is there anything 
to see to the right or left but only ahead, since men have 
learned to their pain that they should never see again what 
is behind—and he advanced upon another man who was 
not his host. 

Do people, then, advance upon those who are not their 
hosts and shout at them, in a voice that is not a voice for 
those who are not their hosts, and yet call themselves 
gentlemen? They do, though these are the ones who are 
never unintentionally rude save to gentlemen, which as- 
suredly his host was and de- 
serving of a greeting, and the 
excuse will have to do, though it 
should not, that the man had with 


him that that would not wait. By Baird 


Major-General Sir Morris 
Byx, in the furthest corner, was 
saying to a young woman, 


know, was trite but true, and I 
told him that it isn’t the heat, 
it’s the bromidity,”’ which was 
the most celebrated epigram of 
the season, and had been for 
twenty years, and for Sir Mor- 
ris’s father before that, but even 
Sir Morris was forced to look 
up, and the young woman, too, 
when the striding man entered 
the room and walked upon thc 
man who was not his host. 
And then he spoke, this man, 
in a loud voice, a harsh voice, a 
talking voice, a voice meant to 
be voiced, such a voice as lost- 
sailormen use in inquiring pour 


le port. So, if I’m to come across— 
If you'd have me yodel, “Yup!” 


And he asked: “Who was that 





SIMPLE CONFESSION 


Leonard 


As the little flow'rets turn 
To the bracing light of day, 

“What the young cad said, | So for eulogy I yearn— 

I’m constructed just that way. 


ANYBODY who would get 
Acquiescence out of me 
First must make of me a pet, 
Then I’m eager as can be. 


In fell circumstance’s clutch 
They can hear my screams in France, 
Nor do I amount to much It was a gesture made by a 
"Neath the bludgeonings of chance. 


For the stuff of which I’m made 
Isn't stern, I sadly fear, 

I can barely make the grade him to take, and because he 
Unless “At-a-girl!” I hear. 





man and before, have there been those who would ask of 
others, “Who was that lady... ?” for this much is true, that 
men live and men fight and men live to fight and men fight 
to live and that that for which they fight and that for 
which they live is that for which, at some time in their 
lives and at some time in their fights, they advance upon 
other men and say to them, in a voice that was meant for 
voicing : 

“Who was that lady...” 

And the other looked at the first and his eyes, like sen- 
tinels, sent about the room the warning flash, “Is the man 
mad ?” 

But again it came, and relentlessly and insistingly and 
authoritatively and not to be denied. 

“Who was that lady I seen you with last night?” 

“That was no lady,” whispered 
the other, and oh! he was pale, 
and oh! he was trembling, and 
oh! one was sick with the pity 
of it all, but oh! he was brave, 
“that was my wife.” 

But life being what it is, and 
the feebleness of strength being 
what it is—and who is there, in 
the superficial infinity of space, 
who shall not say, “There, but 
for the grace of God, go I’—the 
man gestured with his cigarette; 
but it was not the flamboyant 
sort of gesture that is made, 
when they would flaunt the brave 
colors of their own inferior su- 
periority, by Americans or Jews. 


gentleman; it was a_ gesture 
made by a gentleman who took 
things for granted because things 
had been specifically granted for 


knew, although he didn’t know 
it, that they had been so granted 
—and it was a gesture that spake 
thus and thus, which is by way 


lady...” Hand me out some applesauce. of saying, in Mayfair, “So's 
Ever, since first there was 





Heavens! How I eat it up! 


your old man.” 
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Avowal of Inadequacy 


ILLIONS upon millions of flaming words have been set down in type, by 
the most brilliant minds that evolution has perfected, on that fearsome sub- 
ject: “Why men leave home.” 
And yet no one, in all the vast history of creative or analytic thought, has been 





able to explain why they ever go there in the first place. 
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Fact because a man carrics his wife’s picture in his watch is no sign that she 
is the only woman in the case. 
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| Approve of Dicatieg 


“Yes,” said Joseph L. Gonnick one day to a visitor who happened to be 
visiting the Gonnick works in Olean, “I always encourage my men to 


read good books.” 


"> AM often asked,” said Joseph L. Gonnick, President 
of the Joseph L. Gonnick Cantilever Bridge Company, 
in an exclusive interview which I had with him from 

11:15 to 11:32 yesterday morning, “how business men of 

to-day, namely, the heads of our great industries, regard 

the modern type of fiction. 

“Personally I happened to be having a talk just the 
other day with several gentlemen representing half a dozen 
of our greatest industries, and the talk veered around to 
the things we liked most. Gerard Bruce Natt, Chairman 
of the Board of the Natt and Monongahela Zinc Foii Co., 
said he liked peanuts, the old-fashioned five-cents-a-packet 
‘goober,’ as well as anything. Governor. Theodore Meat, 
Executive Director of the United States Chain and Link 
Co., said he liked riding in an automobile. Judge N. D. 
Wissing, President of the Wissing-Holbein Textile Group, 
said he had always wanted to be a professor. 


“M* turn happened to be next. 

“‘T am afraid you gentlemen will think me a bit 
“old-fashioned,” ’ I said, ‘but, frankly, I get a lot of recrea- 
tion in the various little stories, and occasionally some of the 
long ones, too, that are published in our better-class maga- 
zines. I believe it was either Roosevelt or J. Cleury 
Knox, Vice-President of Knox Products, who said that he 
liked to read a good detective story before retiring at night. 
I suppose you could put me in the same category. 

“IT do not care for detective stories so much, however, 
unless they are good ones. Some of A. K. Green’s I have 
found excellent brain clearers during the daily fifteen- 
minute “rest periods” we take at the home headquarters 
every day between the hours of three-fifteen and three- 
thirty. I have noticed other men at the office clearing their 


” 


says 


Joseph 
Gonnick 


(President of 
the Joseph L. Gonnick 
Cantilever Bridge Co.) 


By 
Marc 
Connelly 


minds for the last hour’s business pressure by also reading 
Green’s works. Then I have seen still others reading other 
writers’ works.’” 

“My remarks seemed to create quite an impression, and 
when the editor of the Cantilever World got wind of it 
he asked me to elaborate on my remarks for the benefit 
of other business men who might like to profit from my 
experience. I can only repeat what I told him. 


e ANDIDLY, I like adventure stories as well as any- 

thing. For long reading Rex Beach and the English- 
men, John Galsworthy and Ethel M. Dell, I find stimulat- 
ing. Then, too, I like some of the types in ‘That Printer 
of Udell’s,’” which I read several years ago. For more 
serious reading I like Dante, Shakespeare and Goethe and, 
of course, Homer. 

“Most business men, however, do not have much time for 
mental refreshment from the printed page, and for them 
I can only suggest some of the magazines and stories 
that have given me excellent return for the time put in on 
them. The Saturday Evening Post is perhaps the ideal 
business man’s magazine. It appears on Thursday, though 
I have a private arrangement with my newsdealer by which 
I get it on Wednesday night. 

“The S. E. Post gives many interesting and inspiring 
pictures of the world of to-day.. The characters in its 
stories are frankly of a manly and womanly character, 
quite unlike the neurotic types one finds elsewhere, interest- 
ing though they may be. Its general comments on world- 
wide affairs are also handled in fair-minded American 
fashion. I do not believe a man can really be a citizen of 
the world unless he reads a magazine like the Saturday 
Evening Post. It is part of the staple diet at our ‘Gonniek 

(Turn to page 23) 
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« “Help!” she shrieked, with the cry 
of a hunted thing. 
OR a moment neither man spoke. The sputtering 
candle on the teakwood table had burned low, and 
in the dim reflection their white, set faces were mo- 
tionless. The older man grasped a pearl-handled revolver 
in his long, thin fingers, but no muscles stirred in the 
expressionless face of his opponent across the table. The 
hand of the younger of the pair was closed upon a revolver 
with a pearl handle, but the man opposite him did not 
flinch. Tense, poised, crouched like a cat about to spring, 
each waited for the other to make a move. 

The clock struck thirteen times, and at once there was 2 
blinding flash of lightning outside the long French windows, 
and a quaint Oriental dagger was seen quivering upright 
in the center of the teakwood table. Neither man stirred. 

The paneled door swung open suddenly, and in the square 
of light was outlined the Inspector Boyd. 
Furtively he glanced about him, and slowly drew shut the 
door again, letting the latch slide into place, as silently 


figure of 


as a cat. He placed a black cigar between his teeth; in 
the sudden flare of the match his face was revealed for only 
an instant, but in that fraction of time he had lit his cigar. 
“Has Dr. Cruikshank returned yet?” asked Inspector 
Boyd. 
“No,” replied Dr. Cruikshank, “but I think I have a clue.” 
“Was it an inside job?” asked Inspector Boyd, rolling the 
cigar around his mouth. 


“T have examined the body,” replied the elderly physician, 
“and I cannot find any mark of violence, except possibly 
that the head is missing.” 

“Then we must find the head,” snapped the Inspector, 
>” 


lighting his cigar. “Who was murdered? 


he 


Third Door 





(Characters in the Story Thus Far: 


RatpH FarrFax, a keen-witted cub reporter who 
is infatuated with 

FaitH ArDSLEIGH, the beautiful but unspoiled daugh- 
ter of Dr. Eliot. Evelyn believes firmly in the 
innocence of 

Mrs. Humpurey, the uncle of Faith and a wealthy 
society worker who was found murdered in the 
palatial library of his home at 1318 Grand Con- 
course, Fordham, not far from the cottage of 

Epcar ALLAN Poe, a writer, with a small blunt in- 
strument like a pencil sharpener. 

“LigHt-FInGeRED” LAuRA, faithful old servant in the 
home of John Fayerweather and head of a band 
of smugglers, confesses to the District Attorney, 
Mrs. Humphrey,-that on the eve of his death 

“Cnick” O’Mattey, the driver of the taxi-cab, is 
none other than 

FaitH Arps.eicn, the brother of Ralph, a mysterious 
Spanish woman who disappeared shortly after the 
robbery. Dr. Eliot snitches. Cross-examination 
of “Light-Fingered” Laura, his mother, discloses 
that the District Attorney swallowed certain 
“White Powders,” resulting in the Wall Street 
explosion. Mr. Faucet denies everything. Now 
go on with the story: 











“T think it was Inspector Boyd,” replied Dr, Cruikshank 
after a moment’s hesitation. 

“Murdered!” uttered Inspector Boyd. “Oh, my God!” 

“Will that be all, sir?” asked Dr. Cruikshank. 

“That will be all,” replied Dr. Cruikshank, bowing him- 
self out. 

Quick as a cat the Inspector snatched a pocket-mirror, 
flung himself into a deep arm-chair with his back to the 
door, and slyly adjusting his mirror so that the entire room 
was visible behind him, he whipped out his revolver and 
fired three times, followed by a ripple of polite conversation 
and modulated laughter. The ballroom door was flung 
open and the Countess Marya rushed in, grasping her white 
throat in her bare hands and clutching the air before her. 
“My pearls—” she gasped, and fainted. 

“Come in,” replied Inspector Boyd, lighting his cigar. 

Across the teakwood table the two men faced each other, 
tense, waiting, each striving to read behind his opponent’s 
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A Thrilling Detective Serial 
Wherein the Fates of a Man 
and a Woman Are Juggled 
in the Tangled Web of a 
Murder Mystery and Death 
Takes His Grim Toll 


eyes the secret plan thet was in his mind. Every fibre was 
keyed to the highest pitch, every muscle expectant and 
ready, like a coiled spring. Across the lawn galloped a 
huge police-dog, smeared with phosphorus and baying like 
a hound of hell, 

“Tust as I thought,” said Inspector Boyd, firing his re- 
volver. “The murderer of Henry Twillerby is still alive. 
He is in that closct now!” 

From above them came a sound of scuffling and clanking 
of chains, then a groan and the thud of a heavy body fall- 
ing. Slowly a section of the book-case opened out, and from 
the shadows a gloved hand reached for the light switch. 
Instantly the room was plunged in darkness. 

“Is Inspector Boyd here?” cried the medium in a slow, 
quavering, mMoan- 
ing treble. “I want 
Inspector Boyd——” 

“Gad!” muttered 
the Inspector, mop- 
ping his brow. “Gad! 
how did she learn 
that?” 

“I am the spirit of 
Henry Twillerby,” 
continued the medi- 
um in a_ blood-cur- 
dling shriek, as three 
shots rang out and 
the inspector groped 
for the light switch. 

The flood of illumina- 
tion revealed an emp- 
ty room. 

“Oh, I'll admit you 
were pretty clever, 
Dr. Cruikshank,” 
sneered the Inspector, 
snapping on the hand- 


«“ ° “J ] fuse ?” ied the sailor who, up 

cuffs And if I refuse?” quert | ’ 

ifts, “but T was just q to that time, had taken no part in the con- 
versation. 


a little bit cleverer. 
Two can play at that 
game, my man,” he 
laughed, as the door was flung. open and Dr. Cruikshank 
entered as breathlessly as a cat, with the blood streaming 
from his left temple. 

“Stick up your mitts, and not a word out of your trap,” 


(4 A view of the caravansary at Fez from 
which our expedition started, 


he commanded in a whisper, “or I'll pull the trigger and 
empty the whole magazine (adv’t).” 

“That is not a gun in your pocket,” 
sneered the Inspector, “that is only a 
corkscrew. Who are you, Dr. Cruik- 
shank ?” 

“I am Inspector Boyd,” replied the 
elderly physician, lighting a cigar. 

Silent, tense, white-lipped, the two 
opponents faced each other across 
the teakwood table. Inspector Boyd 
held his cigar suddenly at arm’s 
length, eyed it suspiciously, sniffed 
the air again, and then glared at the 
motionless figures. The candle sput- 
tered and went out. 

From those twin pools of mystery 
that were the Countess Marya’s eyes 
there flashed a message—a message 
that the grim old fighter had waited 
for goodness knows how long to hear. 
He winced. 

“We must get rid of those two men, 
Doctor,” he said calmly. “They've 
been dead for over a week.” 

Carstairs’ lips stiffened into a fero- 
cious grin. A_ shriek pierced the 
blank stillness of the night air. A 
revolver barked crisply. The tele- 
phone rang... 

(Who is Wu Chu Fang? What were the contents of 
that will? How is your uncle? A new and fascinating 
“Inspector Boyd” story will be published in an early issue 
over somebody's dead body. Order your copy NOW!) 
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Where Will It All End? That Is the 
Question That Is Asked, Daringly, in 


He Knew What 
She Noeeded 


By Henry William Hanemann 


ULIA HORTENSE was a winsome little thing, who 
on her last birthday was just but that would be 
telling. Suffice it to say she was young, with wild vio- 
let eyes and the lithe, unconscious grace and freedom of 
motion of a brocket, which is a red deer two years old or 
my rhyming dictionary is a cock-eyed liar. 

At the age of eighteen months, Julia discovered herself 
being given a bath by her nurse. Such as it wasn’t, Julia 
admired her bathing costume and decided with that wistful 
gravity which is truly a child’s that she was clad in the 
only ensemble which really did her the most credit, altogether 
in altogether. From that time on, Julia’s costumes were a 
compromise between her conviction and convention. 

As we discover Julia Hortense, however, she was seated 
on the floor of Percy Chrisbie’s studio, where Perc was in 
the throes of a crap game specifically and a cocktail party 
generally. Dotted about the studio, the rest of the guests 
amused themselves according to their tastes—Scotch, rye 
or gin. Some 
wrote _ limericks 
on each other 
with iodine and 
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a toothpick; others were kin- 
dling a fire under a huge wing 
chair in order to toast marsh- 
mallows. Still others were 
making long-distance calls to 
the rockbound coast of Maine 
or the sunny slopes of—well, you know how they act when 
you give a studio party, yourself. Perc didn’t mind. The 
telephone company had disconnected the service three days 
before. 

Julia, as I said, was sitting on the floor playing “Pro- 
crastination Poker.” Procrastination Poker, as you might 
have guessed, consists in putting off things. Julia, being a 
splendid loser, had already put off her Deauville sandals 
and her moth-winged buskins—votive offerings to the God- 
dess of Chance. But anyway, as Julia said, she didn’t need 
them around a studio. 

It was while she was squinting at the cherry in the bot- 
tom of her cocktail glass that her left eye strayed slightly 
and she noticed the Stranger. Without the slightest provo- 
cation, Julia’s heart improvised a cadenza of lilting grace 
notes ending with a familiar variation of the “off to Buffalo” 
step. Or the provocation might have been that the Stranger 
was tall, distinguished—and middle-aged. His eyes were 
deep with wisdom—and I don’t mean the wisdom you get 


« Julia Hortense 


“A from sixty inches of the world’s best literature, either. 


Intuitively, Julia sensed him to be an unusual beezle. 

“Haven't I seen you before?” inquired Julia archly. 
“The last time you saw me,” replied the Stranger, and his 
voice had an odd, familiar ring, 
set with three star sapphires, and 
a black opal, “I had queens and 
aces. It cost you that—those— 
er—er—” 

“Oh,” exclaimed Julia delight- 
edly, “you have a line!” She 
deserted the game forthwith. 
“Come on over to the ottoman 

and reel me off a couple of 
hy yards.” 
Hf Az Ensconced on the otto- 

7 Sy —&. man, Julia let her tiny 
hand slip into his. “I feel 
as if I had waited all my 
life for this moment,” she 
told him. “I seem to have 





( The rest of the guests amused themselves according to their tastes. 


known you before. . .some- 

































where...” Which, I'll admit, is a 
pretty threadbare beginning to things, 
but you know perfectly well the begin- 
nings of things don’t count—and 
strangely enough, Julia more than half 
meant it. 

“Your pulse is too fast,” said the 
Stranger. 

“I don't know why I let you talk to 
me like that,” said Julia, languorously, 
“but you seem so—so sympatico. Or 
maybe,” she added ingenuously, “it's 
those last sixteen cocktails I had.” 

“Most likely,” said the Stranger, 
grimly. “Julia—I want you to go away 
with me.” 

“Why?” said Julia. 

“Because—I love you.” 

“Oh,” said Julia. 

“Julia,” said the Stranger, as if he 
were choking on a Lynnhaven, “do you love me—a little?” 

“Yes,” said Julia, simply, and waited. If he kissed her, 
Julia thought, she would deduct twenty from his score, 
which up to now had been perfect. 

But the Stranger did not kiss her, showing that he was, 
indeed, an unusual beezle. “Julia,” he continued, “I want 
you to go away with me—away from all...this. I have a 
little place in Connecticut where you will be freer, happier. 
Where you will be...” 


I 


“Yes,” murmured Julia. (Oh, it 
must have been the cocktails!) “I am 
not afraid. For your voice comes out 
of the past, dear, and your face—your 
face...yes, take me away.” 

“To-night,” whispered the Stranger, 
very, very tenderly. 

“To-night,” whispered Julia. 
a sacrament. 

“Poor little thing,” said the Stranger 
brokenly, “poor little broken blossom. 
You will be so much better—at my 
place in Connecticut.” 

“Who are you?” asked Julia. It 
was the cocktails, all right. “Not that 
it matters, for I give myself into your 
care entirely. But who are you?” 

“T am,” breathed the Stranger, “your 


It was 


q{ “Yes,” said Julia, simply. old family ice-man. And my place 


in Connecticut is my health farm, where 

you used to play with Daisy the cow and Spotty the pup.” 

“Mr. O'Flaherty!” said Julia. “If that isn’t dumb! No 
wonder you seemed familiar. Why, I haven't seen you 
since I used to ride on your ice-wagon as a little girl.” 

“And of course,” said the Stranger wistfully, “you 
wouldn’t know me since I shaved off my beard.” 

“And,” said Julia, “this isn’t the Adventure of Adventures, 
after all.” 

“Not in these stories, it ain't,” said the Stranger grimly. 


Myrtle On (Current Cfiction 


YRTLE thinks that, honestly, the world is getting 

better and to prove it, why, you’ve only got to 

look at the magazines. Why, when she was a girl 
—well, anyway, just a few years ago—the magazines had the 
most awful things in them, but now every story has a moral, 
if you know what she means. 

Candidly, Myrtle doesn’t think there’s anything wrong 
about sex, in itself, you understand. Sex can really be very 
beautiful. Now, you take the story she was reading the 
other night. It was one of those true ones, you know. Of 
course, it might have been touched up a little here and there, 
but it must have been really true, that is, the parts that 
count, because no girl could think up all those things right 
out of her head, without the experience. 

It was about a girl who was captured and taken aboard 
the Rum Fleet and kept there for weeks and weeks by 
those terrible men, and all the time the captain trying to 
force her to marry him, 
but, of course, she 
wouldn't think of such a 
thing because she was 
engaged to a fellow on 
shore and he was just 
absolutely wild worrying 
about what had become 
of her. 

The article was in two 
instalments and Myrtle 
can’t wait until the sec- 


tain the first 


Trouble.’’ 


We have great things in store for you, 
Mr. or Miss Reader. 
miss our next issue, because that will con- 4" 
instalment of Sidney 
Wrench’s new novel, 
It’s a BIG theme handled in 
a BIG way, and will be shown at your 
favorite motion picture theatre soon. 


ond one comes out, but she knows the girl is going to 
escape and she will probably reform the captain because 
you can see that even jie has the instincts of a gentleman. 
Most all of us have Better Natures hidden away some- 
where, don’t you think? Or don’t you? Well, in the 
last paragraph of the first instalment, where he had her 
in the most frightfully compromising position, his eyes 
filled with tears and he said, “Gad, little gell!” He was 
probably thinking of his own daughter, back in the 
Bahamas, and besides, no one who could say, “Gad, little 
gell!” could be all bad, do you think? Or do you? 

So Myrtle hopes you know what she means when she 
says sex can honestly be the loveliest thing in the world 
if it is handled right. Of course, it’s something her mother 
would rather have been filled than talk about when she 
was her age, but nowadays girls are so different, if you 
know what she means. So—where was she? Oh, yes— 
these people who are 
getting out these true 
stories are really doing 
something noble, Really. 
anyway, where 
would the world be with- 
out sex? It’s so big and 
vital, isn’t it? And it’s 
no use trying to shut your 
eyes to it, because it’s 
there. Don't you think? 
Or don’t you? 


You won’t want to 


“My Old Throat 





‘Slim Larabee of 
Tarnation Aidge 


By Corey Fora 


Author of “Dropped in His Tracks,” “He Bit the Dust,” and “100 


Tasty Recipes for Midsummer Salad.” 


és UT ’em up, thar!” 
The crisp command rang out above the tinny 
rattle of the cheap piano in the “Crooked Knuckle” 
Saloon, and forty pairs of hands shot into the air with a 
deafening report. As the smoke cleared 
forty pairs of eyes stared at the tall masked 
figure in the doorway. 
“Drap them thar shootin’ irons,’ con- 
tinued the even voice; and by his tone the 


As if it had been a diphtheria 
Red Murder stalked 


epidemic, 


Illustrated by 
Ellison Hoover 


dance on nuthin’, so to speak.”” The eyes above the stranger’s 
mask flashed ominously. 

“What do you want o’ me?” whined Saunders. 

“I want thet herd o’ cattle as you and yore herd 
o’ rustlers stole las’ night 
from ‘Ye Olde Lavender 
Kettle Ranch’ ”—here he 
paused and his voice broke 
tenderly—“‘an’ I want this 


dissolute crowd knew that he meant what 
he said. 

“T come fer Prairie Rose,” he said slowly, 
“her with a voice like a nightingale, whut 
come from out o’ nowhere to warm our 
hearts with song—Gold bless her.” And in 
his emotion he shot two men and wiped 
his eyes with the barrel of the revolver. 

Then from the adjoining room came a 
shrill scream, and through the beaded cur- 
tains struggled the beautiful dancer, locked 
in the drunken embrace of a bearded cattle- 


Tarnation Ridge—Red Murder 
with his fangs dripping gore; and 
the stigma smirched the proud 
*scutcheon of ‘‘Honest Bob’”’ Pen- 
dleton when he would of given 
his all to been free. But he stayed 
and faced the will of the law 
and the wiles of the lawless alike, 
and won the Goal of Victory and 
Honor—and the Love of a Woman. 
Just a big, clean story of the 
out-of-doors. 


Prairie Rose, I vum!” 

“Who are you, Lara- 
bee?” asked the dancer 
softly. 

Gently the stranger 
reached down inside his 
dusty blue shirt and drew 
forth a tiny locket on a 
gold chain, as the girl 
fainted in his arms 

“My God, Larabee,” 
urged Saunders, “who are 


rustler. “I’m a-goin’ fer tew kiss yew, 
gal!” he laughed hoarsely. 
“Bang!” spoke the stranger’s gun; and the intoxicated 
annoyer spun three times round and measured his length 
on the sawdust. 
“Five foot eleven, 
just,” he choked, 
while the stranger 
planted a hob- 
nailed boot on his 
neck. 
“Lay offen thet 
thar gal, Oscar 
‘Dirty’ Saunders,” 
continued the cool, 
steady voice, “er I 
reckon you an’ 
yore gang o’ rus- 
tlers will do a 


you?” 

By way of answer the 
masked man raised his gun and fired; and as the smoke 
cleared the startled spectators crowded around the bar. 
Painfully the uneducated rustlers spelled out the course 
of the bullet, which was written in a clear round hand. 

“Larabee!” uttered the bearded rustler. “By God, I 
thought as much.” 


CHAPTER Two 


OOM! boom! boom! beat down the sun mercilessly on 
the hot prairie, as a tiny speck would have drawn nearer 
had there been any one there for him to approach. Now 
and again he halted and peered eagerly on all sides. “Not 
much fu'ther ol’ pard,” he whispered to his horse. “Thet’s 
the horizon yonder.” 
“What of it?” murmured his horse. 
“There’s gold in them hills,” he breathed. 
“And what a sucker J was to come out here,” thought 





the horse to himself; but he made no 
answer and only looked as though he 
wanted a drink. 

“I reckon this here’s the last drap o’ 
water as we got, pal,” sighed the rider, 
shaking his canteen dismally. 

“T’ll toss you for it,” decided the horse; 
then suddenly lifting his hind legs he 
suited the action to the word, and the 
stranger knew no more, except about 
horses. 


CHAPTER THREE 
HUT tarnation devvil’s mockery is 
this?” 

As the slim form of the girl bent over 
the fallen stranger, he opened his eyes 
and stared about him. 

“Whom are you?” he muttered in a 
quaint Eastern vernacular. 

“Wal, ye kin call me Maud Frothing- 
hampshire, fer that’s me handle,” she re- 
plied. “My pappy left me ‘Ye Olde Lav- 
ender Kettle Ranch’ when he died, and I 
calkerlate I’ve tried ter run it as he would 
o wished. Will you be my foreman, 

Mr. ——?” 

“IT am Larabee,” said the stranger 
simply. 

“My God! So am I!” she said, and 
held out a hand as hard as horn. “Then 
it's a bargain?” 

“Agreed, pardner,” said Dick Halliday. 

“They steal from me because I am a defenseless woman,” 
she sobbed. “They stole fifty head last night, the ——-s. 
Protect me,” she pleaded; and so saying she lifted the 
stranger in her arms and bore him back to camp. 


CHAPTER Four 


OWN the road trotted fifty head of cattle named Lara- 
bee; and at their head rode the masked bandit, bearing 
the limp form of Prairie Rose. 

“You have found the missing cattle!” cried Maud 
Frothinghampshire. 

“They had wandered into the adjoining story,” said the 
mysterious rider. “You see, ma'’am, in these here Western 
magazines the boundaries between yarns ain’t allus so clear, 
and one page-is likely to lead right into another. You got 
to read kind o’ keerful, like, or you'll lose track entirely.” 
And all were touched by this homely philosophy of the 
news-stand fiction. 

“Larabee,” cried the girl, “who are you?” 


“I’m a-goin’ fer tew kiss 
yew, gal!” he laughed 
hoarsely! 


Slowly the masked rider lowered the bandanna handker- 
chief across his face, and there stood revealed—Larabee ! 

“I am a Mr. J. F. Simpson of New Brunswick,” he 
replied, “an’ this here ’ and he pointed to the prostrate 
form of the dancer in his arms—‘“this is my daughter. 
An’ you, ma’am?” 

“I am Prairie Rose,” she said simply. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
LOWLY the sun sank behind Tarnation Ridge, and the 
distant hills were the color of burnished metal—of gold! 
Across the sagebrush the shadows lengthened, as into the 
twilight rode the man named Larabee. 

“I must be gittin’ on,” he sighed. “I'm the quaint char- 
acter who wanders in an’ out o’ all these here Western 
yarns, and I reckon I’m needed in the next chapter... .” 

Night fell over the prairie, while a girl and a man clasped 
each other in close embrace, facing the West. “Before God,” 
they said, “there goes a man.” 

And darkness hid two souls that beat as one, probably 
named Larabee. 


Daughter Goose 


EN little Commandments spoiling lots of fun— 
Along came the Younger Generation, and then there were none. 
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Horse-Sense Editorial 


MAN walked into my office the other day 
and tried to sell me some buttercups. 
“Some buttercups, Mr. Blank?” he said, 
smiling. 
““When you say that, smile,” I replied. And 
from the way I spoke, he knew that I meant 
what I said. 


Now that man went about his job in the 


wrong way. Most of us go about our jobs in 
the wrong way. We forget the other fellow. 
They say that an elephant never forgets. Did 
you ever hear of an elephant failing in business? 
Elephants never forget, and daisies won’t tell. 
Two things that we humans might well take to 
heart. 


Supposing Moses had forgotten the other fel- 
low. The great Law-Giver was, above all else, 
a two-fisted business man. He knew the rate of 
exchange, and he knew that what goes up must 
come down. Moses was no elephant. Neither 
was he a daisy. And yet Moses will be re- 
membered when most of us are forgotten. 

The other day I met an old schoolmate. He 
was crying. “Well, old-timer,” I said, ““what’s 
that you've got in your hand?” 

““My other hand,” he replied, shaking it. 

Now the reason my old school-mate hadn't 
made good was that he kept one hand inside the 
other. He was drawing on his principal. He 
had never heard of such a thing as interest. 


A lot of people think interest is a bad thing. 
They call people who take interest on their 
money “usurers.” And yet Ezra was a “usurer.” 
Job was a “usurer.” St. Paul was a “usurer.” 
Samuel M. Vauclain, President of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, is a “usurer.”” Think that 
over on your cash register and see if I am not 
right. 


Do you suppose that God sent manna down 
to the Israelites for nothing? Not much. They 
paid for it, and they paid for it good. The gold 
alone in the Ark of the Covenant ran into 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. Hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in “interest.” Easy come, 
easy go. 


On the street in which I live there is a line of 
trees. They are fine, big trees, full of twigs and 
branches. Allexcept one. This one tree has no 
twigs or branches. It hasn’t even any leaves. 
It just stands there. One day last week I de- 
termined to see what was wrong with that tree. 
I wanted to know why, in a line of fine, strong 
trees, there should be one weak one. I suspected 
that it wasn’t playing the game right. Not many 
of us do. 


So I went close to it and examined it. It 
wasn't a tree at all. It was a hydrant. 


Watch out that you aren’t a hydrant in a 
line of trees. Or, worse yet, a line of trees in 
a hydrant. Robert Benchley. 





* Lire * 


Nemesis: 


A Novelof 
Despatr 


by 
Tip Bliss 


(Synopsis of preceding instalments) 


Pu VANDERTUYL loves Alyce Smudge, but there 


is too much difference between their stations of life. He 
is employed at the Grand Central and she at the Penn- 
sylvania. During the yachting party Benjamin Trout (“Old 
J. F.,” as he is known by his employees in Wall Street) 
breaks the bank at Monte Carlo. But Leila, a demi- 
monde of Sioux City, sees the error of her ways when 
she looks upon the curly head of a little child, and tries 
to end it all. She is unsuccessful, because there must 
naturally be more instalments to keep the serial running. 
At this point Turp, a lance corporal in the Royal North- 
west Mounted Police, comes to Binghamton, N. Y., in 
search of his man, but finds his man has moved to Utica. 
He loses him, of course, because nobody ever goes to Utica. 
Alarmed at the turn matters have taken, Zeb Sponger, the hon- 
est old cobbler of Red (“Bloody”) Gulch, warns the miners 
that the dam has broken. But young Joseph Sprinkle, the 
superintendent’s son, quells the strikers by announcing that 
all men are brothers, after all, and that many a true heart 
beats beneath homespun, klassy kut kollege klothes, or what 
have you. “We are quelled, we are quelled!” shout the 
factory hands enthusiastically. At this point a mysterious 
stranger from the city, who has registered at the Eagle 
House under the obviously assumed name of Henry W. 
Murchison, Jr., finds a pearl-handled paper cutter, which 
he believes has a bearing on the case. Local detectives can 
find no bearings, but they are not mechanically inclined. A 
veiled woman is seen giving an incantation in the public 
square, and there is much talk of the appearance in the old 
Morton manse, believed to be haunted, of a tall Persian 
with a pet cobra named Fannie. Thaddeus, a local “charac- 
ter,” enlists in the marines and carries the dear old flag 
over the top at Trafalgar. This naturally leads to a duel 


( Leila tries to end it all 


between Simms and the Duke, but Helen arrives in the 
nick of time, having set the alarm clock at twenty minutes 
before the nick. She is fast at dressing, and in other ways, 
too. “Hunky Dory,” an old Negro, proves his devotion to 
the family in the hour of their misfortune by refusing to 
accompany the Northern troops. And then 

(Now go on with the story.) 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE MAN IN THE BLUE GABARDINE 
“God!” she screamed. 


I clutched my hands about her white throat. White. Like 
moonbeams. 


(To be continued) 


Editor’s Note—In the next instalment of this 
big, gripping serial of hypocrisy in New York's 
“upper crust’’ we‘shall learn how Athalie is 
forced by grim fate into a loveless marriage 
with Basil Fishbein, the Commissioner of 
Playgrounds and Municipal Dumps; disillu- 
sioned and stripped of her ideals, she goes to 
Niles, Mich., to find a new life. But in the 
casino in far-off Biarritz No. 13 (black) pays 
35 to 1 and the whole course of Fred’s career 
is changed. Read the startling new develop- 
ment in this wonder-mystery story in the next 
news-stand number of LIFE, 
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Would YOU Marry a 


NE of the biggest problems con- 


fronting the nation to-day is 

whether or not Kansas shall be a 
slave state or a free state. A great many 
people think that slavery is a bad thing. A 
The editors 


of this magazine have decided to put the 


great many people defend it. 


question squarely up to its readers. Last 
month it asked for letters on the subject. 
The question as framed was as follows: 
“Would You Marry a Girl Who ‘Necks’?” 


Thousands of replies were received. We have 
not space to print all of them here, and even if 
we had we wouldn’t. There was quite a lot of 
confusion incident to a misprint in the edition 
which went to the Pacific Coast (caught and rec- 
tified in all later editions) which made the ques- 
tion read: “Would You Marry a Girl Who 
Mecks?” The answers from the Pacific Coast 
were therefore based on “mecking” instead of 
“necking” and could not be used. This is un- 
fortunate, as there were some very ingenious 
replies. So far as we know, there is no such 
word as “meck,” but the consensus of opinion 
seemed to be that it was a bad thing for a girl 
to do. 

Of those who wrote on the subject as it was 
originally intended, eight thousand nine hun- 
dred were against “necking.” Of these, more 
than half based their objection on constitutional 
grounds. “I think that we ought to leave it 
to the individual states to decide,” is the way 
many expressed it, and many more agreed with 
them. Several cited the Dred Scott Decision 
and Thurlow vs. Hoag, U. S. 11475-3795. 

Of those who defended “necking,” the ma- 
jority felt that a girl should not be held re- 
sponsible for anything that is done in the dark. 
“A girl is, after all, only a little boy grown 
up,” wrote one reader. Or, as another phrased 
it, “would you want your sister to marry one 
of them?” Most of the defenses of this prac- 
tice came from towns under 400,000. 

We have gone through all the answers thor- 
oughly, and have taken into account the ques- 
tions of legibility and spelling. Some corre- 
spondents gave their replies in sketches and 
wash drawings. These were thrown out. A 
lot of our readers never wrote in at all. These 
were also disregarded. If a reader didn’t take 
the trouble to let us know what he or she 


thought, he or she could not expect to be repre- 
sented in the symposium. 

Following are some of the best and most typical 
of the replies. Judge for yourself which side of 
the question wins. 


EAR NEcKING EpitTor: 

What is the matter with the girl of to-day? 
Drinking, dancing, smoking, rouging, bobbing her 
hair, vagrancy, and resisting an officer—where is it 
all going to end? If their mothers would bring 
them up differently, there would be no more of 
these “necking” parties. I have six girls of my 
own and have already shot three of them, so I 
know what I am talking about. 

One MorHer’s Way. 


EAR Eprtor: 

In my profession as weight-guesser, nat- 
urally I meet many modern girls, and would say 
that the majority of them permit men to hold 
their hands, make faces at them, etc., and think 
no more of it than of a bad cold. I certainly 
would not marry a girl of this type, because a 
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man could not expect her to change after mar- 
riage, and that is no kind of a way for a person’s 
wife to act. What I say is, fellows, stick to the 
old-fashioned girl, who can cook and sew and 
make her own shoes, and keep away from these 
“jazz”-crazed “flappers” who would just as soon 
stay up till all hours of the night. My advice is 
marry a girl like Grandma. I married one so 
much like my own dear Grandmother that Grandpa 
can’t tell them apart, and we are so happy that 
all our friends have to laugh whenever they think 
of us. JoserH L. RINSE. 


ELLO, there, Mr. Editor-Man! 

I am a girl of nineteen, and many of my 
friends consider me pretty, goodness knows why. 
I am a regular bookworm over your magazine, 
and it just seems as if I could hardly wait for it 
to come out every week, so I usually don't. I 
always turn first to the page about “Should a Girl 
Neck?” because I have very strong ideas on that 
subject. No, Mr. Editor-Man, a big, round no! 
No man would want to marry a girl who necks, 
except maybe some of these millionaires’ sons and 
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foreign counts. I always feel sorry for those poor 
girls who don’t know any better than to let men 
“take liberties” with them, because I have tried it, 
and I would rather be at home with a good book 
any time. BivueE Eyes. 


DITOR or Neckinc Contest: 

We are six girls employed by the Daddy’s 
Darling Ballbearings Company, and we have 
formed a club for the purpose of not necking for 
one year, and here it is Tuesday. We believe that 
no really nice man would have any wish to marry 
a girl who takes part in goings-on, and our idea 
is working out something terrible. 

MEMBERS OF THE BUCKWHEATS CLUB. 


I HAVE written you several hundred letters en- 
closing photographs, for your necking competi- 
tion, taking sometimes one side, usually the other, 
and you have not printed any of them. What 
kind of management is this? The whole thing is 
framed, and I wouldn’t marry a girl who necks 
for anything, and neither would my husband. I 
dare you to print this. INDIGNANT. 
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By Robert Benchley 


Flowers 
Cheat? 


Do 


Tee big question in natural history circles to-day is: 
“How Far Can You Trust a Plant?” The two camps are 
about evenly divided on the subject, the Isolationists, who 
wouldn't have anything to do with a plant, and the Mod- 
ernists, who feel that the only way to get a plant’s con- 
fidence is to put it on its honor. 

The whole question arose, as so often happens, from the 
discussion of an entirely different point. The botanists at 
the field laboratory of the American Stamen Club were 
working on the problem of whether or not plants sleep. 
In order to find this out they took an ordinary pansy, or 
“Thorton’s raggy-snapper,” and placed it in a warm room 
with the curtains down. Then they turned on the victrola. 
The idea was to make the pansy think that it was night. 
And, sure enough, gradually the little flower began to relax 
and close up, folding its petals close over the stamen and 
drawing in its “pollen-boat.” It gave every evidence of 
snatching forty winks. 

Then suddenly the curtains were raised, the victrola was 
stopped, and the sunlight allowed to pour in. Almost imme- 
diately the pansy stretched itself, yawned twice, and opened 
up. In the next room one of the experimenters started 
frying a strip of bacon, and the effect was electrical. The 
pansy was up on its toes in a minute. 


OTANISTS were elated at the success of their experi- 

ment, but did not want to take any chances on its having 
been a fluke. So they spent the whole afternoon alternating 
the tricks, first pulling down the shades, then raising them 
quickly, just to see how long the pansy could be fooled and 
how fast it could fold and unfold. They had it doing 
about two complete foldings and unfoldings to the minute. 
The poor little thing was in a state of exhaustion bordering 
on hysteria. 

Then some one noticed that the pansy, or “MacKittney’s 
wallow-hopper,” was stealing a little on the gun. It began 
to droop perhaps half a second before the curtains were 
lowered, and once was half-way up again before the signal 
had been given to let in the sunlight. In other words, it 
was kidding the scientists. 

In the report drawn up at the time by those present it 
was stated that there had unquestionably been a tendency to 
fool on the part of the flower, “and,” the report went on 
to ask, “if a pansy, one of the most 


So an investiga- 
tion was instituted, 
which has resulted 
in a schism in the 
ranks of interna- 
tional botany. 

A plant of knee- 
worp (not the cul- 
tivated variety, but 
wild knee - worp, 
such as grows 
along the gutters and in car-tracks) was taken and its roots 
sunk into the soft loam of a window-box. Now the knee- 
worp lives almost entirely on things that are brought to it by 
visiting bees and other insects, such as bits of cheese, old 
pollen, and whatever there is on the bill on that particular day. 
This process of plant-feeding by means of visiting insects is 
called “linkage” and makes you stop and think. It makes you 
wonder just what the insect gets out of the arrangement, 
that he is so crazy to keep it up. Insects are nobody's fools. 
They don’t bring food around every ‘day for nothing. 






At the end of the half-hour Dr. 
Ess returned—the pollen was gone 
from the dish. 





HE knee-worp’s favorite food being old pollen, a dish 

of this was placed near the window-box right under the 
plant. Then the botanist in charge (Dr. Horace Ess, of the 
Department of Plant and Structures) said in a voice loud 
enough for the knee-worp to hear: “Well, I guess I'll go 
downtown and see how the ball-game came out. I don’t 
expect to be back for an hour or so.” So the plant was 
left alone in the room with the dish of pollen, and traffic 
was diverted from the street outside for half an hour, so 
that there would be nothing to frighten the little thief. At 
the end of the half hour Dr. Ess returned—and the pollen 
was gone from the dish. The knee-worp was just intox- 
icated enough to look silly. 

This is as far as the investigation has gone. The Mod- 
ernist party, as we have stated before, believes that, even 
if the knee-worp did reach down and take up the pollen just 
that once, that is no sign that it would do it again, or that 
all other plants are untrustworthy. “Plants will be plants,” 
they say, and if you put a plant on its honor enough times 
you will train it to be honest. The Isolationists, led by 
Dr. Ess, take this circumstantial evidence against the knee- 

worp as an indictment of the whole 





innocent and ingenuous of all flowers, Here Mr Benchley tells us of a floral group and are strongly in favor 


will stoop to trickery in a serious mat- 
ter like this, what are we to expect 
from the more sophisticated flora, such 
as the ragweed or ‘Beaman’s raffle- 
hunter’? We would recommend an 
investigation.” 


pansy, pure and unknowing, 
who was suddenly confronted 
with the FACTS. He shows us 
that a man may go too far, 
even in thevegetable kingdom. 


of going over to birds for their ex- 
periments. 

No one knows how it will end, but in 
the meantime the name of the knee- 
worp has been changed to “Ess’s 
naughty-fingers.” 
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Nothin’ Else Bus 


A Delightful Yarn of the Colored “Folk” in 


Illustrated 


Birmingham, Alabama, which will do until By 


another Octavus Roy Cohen story comes along. 


“ 

~~ said Florian Shapley, “is just what I ain’t 
got nothin’ else but.” 

It may well be said to have been among the hap- 
piest moments of Florian Shapley’s life. That young ad- 
venturer in the financial fringes of colored Birmingham’s 
social set had for long been casting eyes of undeniable 
interest and admiration in the particular direction of Miss 
Euphrosyne Washyngton, who was reliably reported to 
combine much unrevealed wealth with obvious attractions of 
face and figure. And now there had come Lawyer Kipp 
to Florian Shapley to tell Florian in so many words that 
Miss Washyngton was not without a favorable reaction to 
his suit, undeclared though it was, and that a public declara- 
tion of her sentiments might well be expected to follow an 
open avowal from him. 

“That,” Lawyer Kipp had said in so many words, “is 
just what she ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 

There remained, clearly, only the matter of seeking out 
the dazzling Euphrosyne and telling her in a few honeyed 
vords, of which Florian ever had an ample stock, that the 







« “That,” she re- 
peated _indig- 

nantly, “is just 

what I ain’t got _——- 
nothin’ else but.” — 


Sanford Tousey 


prospect of a continuance of the Shapley existence without 
her was vile and bleak, and there would then ensue for 
Florian a period, long as life itself, in which the occupation 
of clipping coupons could pleasantly be varied with the 
business of gazing freely upon a decorative spouse. 

One fly, to be sure, did there remain in the ointment, a 
big, dark fly named Hubert Dante Grant, who had but 
recently arrived in town from Vicksburg with an expansive 
smile and a collection of stories all highly reflective of 
great credit upon himself. This Grant, it had reached 
Florian’s ears, was buzzing around Euphrosyne himself, like 
a repulsive menace. 

Briefly, Florian outlined to Lawyer Kipp his plan for 
doing away with Grant in such a fashion as not only to 
lose a rival but to cement his own position. 

“That,” he concluded, “is just what I ain’t got nothin’ 
else but.” 

Lawyer Kipp, who was not for nothing known to Bir- 
mingham as a man who said much in little and said it well, 
indicated his acceptance of Florian’s plan and made a 
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rendezvous with him for the fol- 
lowing night at Euphrosyne’s home, 
all in one compact sentence. 

“That,” “is just 
what I ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 

The following night, when Florian 
arrived at Euphrosyne’s home, he 
was pleased to observe that neither 
his rival nor his counsel had yet ar- 
rived. The fair Miss Washyngton 
herself opened the outer door to 
admit him, and he felt that all was 
well. She greeted him cordially. 

“That,” she observed, as she took 
his hat and stick, “is just what I 
ain't got nothin’ else but.” 

Florian was pleased. It had been 
his one fear that this paragon of 
wealth and beauty might be lacking 
in the wit, culture and wealth of 
words that he required of those with 
whom he was to do much of this 
life’s talking. 


he observed, 


At the same time her opening words gave 
him the chance at once to acquaint her with the epigram- 
matic style that had made him the talk of 
foremost drawing-rooms. 


3irmingham’s 


“That,” he countered, with a pause of a bare second, to 
give the essential and artistic impression of extemporaneous- 
ness, “is just what I ain’t got nothin’ else but.” 

They were off, Florian and Euphrosyne, to a flying start. 
Lawyer Kipp and the Vicksburg Grant arrived, and Florian 
was pleased to see that he still was receiving most of the 
Washyngton smile. And then, just before the cakes and 
ice cream were to arrive, he decided to put it all to the test 
that he and Lawyer Kipp had planned with such care for 
the suave intruder. 

He addressed Mr. Grant directly and pointedly, as a lull 
came over the conversation. 

“That,” he said, “is just what I ain't got nothin’ else but.” 

There was that moment of indecision which great com- 
manders report is to be found in every battle as the tide 


( 


of victory poises itself, undecided in 
which direction to sweep. And then 
the Vicksburg sucker arose and 
swallowed ‘the bait, hook, line and 
sinker, 

“Says which?” he asked. 

Even Florian, though the sight 
was like music and nectar and rose- 
mary to his eyes, was unable after- 
wards, so elated was he, to give more 
than a broad picture of the manner 
in which his adored Euphrosyne had 
risen to her feet, handed the startled 
Mr. Grant his hat and practically 
ejected him from the house. His 
plan had worked even more perfectly 
and rapidly than he had dared hope. 

A little later, as he and Euphro- 
syne sat hand-in-hand on her ex- 
pensive sofa, while Lawyer Kipp was 
burning the midnight oil in his own 
home drawing up the papers that 
were to consummate the transfer of her fortune to the 
Florian Shapley Enterprises, Inc., she spoke briefly and 
scathingly of Grant. 

A dull, witless person, this Grant, and of a supreme in- 
solence in venturing to call upon her at all, she pointed out 
in words that Florian knew well and used himself. Fancy, 
she said, a man so completely ignorant of the best, the only 
tradition of Birmingham folk speech. 

“That,” she repeated indignantly, “is just what I ain't 
got nothin’ else but.” 

They sat in silence. And then Florian gave utterance to 
the words they had both been waiting to hear, those words 
so simple in themselves and yet so full of meaning to the 
two persons directly concerned, those words so old and yet 
so ever new, those words that some dusky Adam said to 
some dusky Eve, those words that will remain when all 
else is gone. 

“That,” he whispered into her pretty ear, “is just what I 
ain’t got nothin’ else but.” H. J. M. 


“That,” he 
whispered, 
“is just 
I ain't 
nothin’ 
but.” 


what 
got 
else 


A WOMAN is like an automobile, it isn’t the initial expense, it’s the upkeep. 


Caen PQ .F 


A IVOMAN is like a large country estate, it isn’t the initial expense, it’s the upkeep. 


Cep 7E_D 


A WOMAN is like a golf club, it isn’t the initial expense, it’s the upkeep. 


CP O_O 


HE difference between love and marriage is the difference between a beautiful sunset 


and a three-alarm fire. 
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( “Beg pardon, sir.” It was Furniss, the chief engineer. “A boiler just blew up 
and the ship’s on fire.” 


There’s the Tang o the Salt Air in 


ind and Wave 


“London Bridge is falling down, 
Falling down, falling down——" 
ANG the chanteyman. “My fair la-a-a-ady,” came the 
husky-throated chorus. Eight days out from Bulawayo, 
the crew of the “Sweet Marie” were catting the anchor. 
From the bridge, the Old Man’s listless eyes followed the 
bos’n as he reached for another cat. 
“Ling-ling, ling-ling, ling-ling, ling-ling, ling...” tinkled 
the bell abaft the wheel. 
“Nine bells!” roared the Old Man, coming out of his 
lethargy. “What the — — —!” 
“Wrong number, ex-cuse it, ple-az,” soothed the star- 
board lookout, but the Captain, once aroused, stayed aroused. 
“Look alive, my bullies,” he bellowed. “Furl the st’ns’ls, 
half-reef the spanker and sluice the 
main crojick! 7-45-39-6, punt forma- 
tion, McGillicuddy back! And a set of 
Conrad to the first man to reach the 
t'g'll’nt shrouds!” 
In the mad scramble that followed, 
little Mickey Goldberg, ex-gunner’s 
mate of the Hebrew cutter “Palestine,” 
won by a nose. The sharp ears of the 
Skipper heard the grumbling of one or 
two that it wasn’t fair. Mickey already 
had three sets of Conrad. 
“Belay that!” shouted the Skipper, 
“or every mother’s ugly son of you will 
get no rice pudding with his supper 
to-night.” 
Discipline was keen on board the 
“Sweet Marie.” 
“The trouble with this life,” grumbled ! 
the Captain to his officers assembled C 
in the officers’ mess, “is the everlasting, 


Boarded by 
Chinese Pirates. 


By Captain Dangle 


Illustrated by Herb Roth 


—- —— monotony. Wind and wave, wave and wind, 
sun in the daytime and moon at night. Sometimes a little 
rain, sometimes snow.... Like a dodgasted troupe of per- 
forming elements!” 

“Why, Captain,” remonstrated the ruddy-faced “third,” 
Mr. Mickles, “wasn’t it only last week we were boarded 
by Chinese Pirates?” 

“So it was, Mister,” retorted the Captain, “and a fine mess 
they made out of the laundry. I haven't had a decent collar 
to wear since.” 

“What about the monsoon two and a half weeks ago?” 
asked the mate. “Didn't she blow the mizzen clean off to 
Kaula Lumpur and land a school of whales smack on top 
of the after deckhouse? We were hull under for eighteen 
hours, with nothing but a jury mast, a 
trys’l, a crippled sea anchor and half 
a royal, The waves were running 
like mountains. By the Bull of Bashan, 
sir, it was like shipping on a sub- 
marine !” 

“Oh, that,” said the Old Man, de- 
precatingly, “that... !” 

“And then,” said Mr. Bunker, who 
should have been the assistant chief 
engineer but happened to be the second 
mate, “mice got in the hold.” 

“Nasty things,” said the Captain, 
sympathetically. A shadow fell 
athwart the door. It was the bos’n. 

“Axin’ your pardon, sir,” said the 
bos’n, “I’m havin’ a bit of difficulty 
with the crew. They've got into a kind 
of crap game and they refuses to work 
the ship. Sort of a blinkin’ mutiny, you 
might call it.” The bos’n was a char- 
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acter. His father, if you'll pardon the 
obsolete reference, had been a Green 
Dragon, and his mother, a nine bam- 
boo. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” said the 
Skipper, and he abruptly left the saloon. 
“Hey,” said the bartender. “You've 
forgot your change!” but his words 
were lost in the wailing of the tempest 
through the looard ratlines. 


A the Captain strode into 
the fo’c’s'le. “Rollin’ the bones— 
eh,” he growled, “instead of workin’ 
the ship?” The sailors cowered. 

“No, sir,” answered one of the more 
courageous, “the ship threw six pairs 
of snake-eyes in succession.” 

“Well, that doesn’t go on board the 
‘Sweet Marie’,” announced the Cap- 


“Well, yes, sir,” answered the chief, 
“in a way, it is. But I thought you 
might like to know.” 

“Very kind of you, I’m sure,” said 
the Captain, offering no further en- 
couragement. 

“I guess I had better be seeing to it, 
then,” said the chief. 

“I guess you had,” said the Cap- 
tain. Turning on his heel the chief 
went below and Becket resumed his 
pacing. “Wind and wave, wave and 
wind...” went his thoughts in rhythm 
with his pacing. 

“Captain...” 

“Eh? Oh, it’s you again, Furniss.” 

“We can’t seem to control the fire, 
sir. We're all taking to the boats.” 

“A good idea, Furniss. Be sure to 


” 








tain. Not for nothing was he called 
Hump Becket. His nickname came 
from the welt of muscle between his 
shoulders which gave him a neck like an old bull walrus. 
“Smack!” and a horny fist sent an A. B. crashing into the 
lee scuppers. “Smack! Smack!” and two more redskins 
bit the forrard lazaret. “Smack!” It was like a game 
of post-office. A thin red mist danced before the Skipper. 
“Smack! Smack! Smack...!” 

“Easy does it, sir!” It was the bos’n’s voice. “The last 
three wallops was to your own nose. I guess you’ve busted 
up the mutiny.” 

The Old Man stopped swinging and caught his breath. 

So he had. The crew was colder than the kiss of a Port 
Said dance-hall girl. “Hang it!” wailed the Skipper to 
himself. “For a minute it looked as if something was going 
to happen. Darn this seafaring life!” 
ee IND and wave, wave and wind...” muttered Hump 
Becket as he paced the bridge. “Lord, what mo- 
notony. If only something would happen....” 

“Beg pardon, sir.” It was Furniss, the chief engineer. 
“A boiler just blew up and the ship’s on fire.” 

“Well, Furniss,” answered the Old Man, pleasantly, “that’s 
your business, isn’t it?” 


(4 “Smack!” Jt was like a game 
of post-office. 


take enough water and be careful of 
sunburn.” 

“I suppose you'll stick to the ship, 
Captain?” continued the chief. 

“Me? Oh, yes,” laughed the Old Man, “I'm not a gad- 
about. Just leave a few sandwiches on the binnacle in 
case I get hungry. I'll be all right.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the chief. “Good-by.” 

“Good-by,” said the Captain. “If you think of it, send 
me a postcard.” 


IND and wave, wave and wind....It was growing 

comfortably warm up on the bridge. Now and then 
a shower of sparks dropped from the skys’l braces with 
quite a pretty effect. Perhaps he ought to go and get his 
tropical whites, made of finely woven asbestos, thought the 
Captain. Too much trouble, he decided. The after deck- 
house was a beautiful mass of flames.... 

There was the channel light to starboard, and Vega 
blazed steadily overhead. ZOOM! That would be the port 
bulkhead. “Hi-hum!” yawned the Skipper. It wasn’t such 
a bad life. It was healthy, and it kept one out in the open 
air. “B-R-ROOMP!” That would be another boiler. 
“F—W—AAM!” The radio had caught. Heigh-ho...! 
“C-R-R-RAUNCH!” 

If it all wasn’t so beastly monotonous.... 


Defenses 


The Woman's Weapon 

HE slap is the woman’s weapon. It guards her dignity, 

and saves her pleasure. For it is strong enough to 
reprimand the boldest, and yet too weak to discourage the 
most timid. It brings a smile of approval from the chaper- 
oning public, and a soothing sensation to the transgressor’s 
face. The slap is the woman’s weapon. But I have never 
felt her use it. 


The Woman's Threat 


HE scream is the woman’s threat. It calms her con- 

science and spares her desire. For it is convincing 
enough to satisfy her sense of duty and yet too uncon- 
vincing to check her man’s intentions. It furnishes an 
excuse for the inquisitive elders, and a thrill for the 
provoker’s pleasure. The scream is the woman’s threat. 
But I have never heard her voice it. 
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“T Approve of Reading,” says Joseph L. Gonnick 


(Mr. Connelly’s vital article continued from page 7) 


Free Reading Rooms’ at our Shreveport, Olean and Chicago 
works. I say in all seriousness that if I had not been 
called te the world of business in- 
stead, I should probably now be 
one of its writers. 

“Another excellent paper which 
I haven’t seen for a good many 
years is the Family Journal, which 
I read when a young man and 
which contained many stories with 
a strong romantic flavor. The All 
Story Magazine also contains in- 
teresting fiction which can be read 
at a brief sitting. Aside from the 
magazines of a more scientific na- 
ture like System, the Scientific 
American and the Literary Digest, 
I now and then steal a few min- 
utes off for True Story, Liberty 
and the Dial, a monthly compendi- 
um of all that is worth-while in the 
field of art, etc. In Europe, dur- 
ing our last trip last year, my 
daughter found many popular nov- « 
els reprinted at a nominal price in 


William Shakespeare, noted English writer, 
many of whose works are to be tound in the 
Gonnick libraries. 


what is known as the Tauchnitz edition, three or four of 
which she brought home and are now in our library at home. 

“The development of the print- 
ers’ and engravers’ art has made 
a great improvement in the ap- 
pearance of our magazines. The 
beautiful reproductions in gravure 
process in the Classic, Picture 
Play, Photoplay and other maga- 
zines dealing with people and con- 
ditions in the motion-picture world 
are well worth looking at. While 
my own time is largely taken up 
by business affairs so that I cannot 
see many ‘movies,’ these magazines 
keep me informed as to the latest 
doings in ‘filmdom.’ Fiction 
stories of life in the cinema world 
are part of their make-up. They 
are usually harmless morally and 
frequently instructive. Interesting 
biographies of the more prominent 
stars are also to be found there. 

“Yes, I like reading. It is a 
good way to stay young.” 


Our Kontributors’ Klub 


ARC CONNELLY is co-author of “Dulcy,” “To 
the Ladies,” “Merton of the Movies,” “Beggar on 
Horseback” and many amusing paragraphs. He is 
unmarried, but is fond of the outdoors. 
* * * 

ROBERT BENCHLEY is happily married and has two 
fine sons. 

s # 6 

OLIVER HERFORD is knowr as the brother of Bea- 
trice Herford, who is known as the sister of Oliver Herford. 
He is happily married and delongs to an exclusive club. 

 s 

HENRY WILLIAM HANEMANN is happily married, 
and speaks several languages fluently. 

. ¢ 6 

R. V. CULTER, who designed the handsome cover on 

this uumber, is happily married. 
* * * 

DOROTHY PARKER is happily married and has con- 
tributed to Vanity Fair, the Ladies’ Home Journal, Better 
Womanhood, etc. 

* * * 

COREY FORD is a _ well-known 
juvenile and confirmed book-lover. He 
is unmarried but is now on a tour 
through the West. 

* * * 

NEWMAN LEVY lives on a farm, 

but is happily married. 


Punch, Snap, Zip, Pep— 
that’s what you'll find 
in LIFE. Ask your news- 
dealer to lend you a copy 
—he keeps it under the 
news-stand. 


HERMAN J. MANKIEWICZ is a “cub” reporter on 
the N. Y. Times (Dem.). He is happily married and has 
two fine sons. 

-_ - . 


JOHN HELD, Jr., recently visited Africa, accompanied 
by his wife, to whom he is happily married. 
oe 
ELLISON HOOVER is now traveling through Europe 
as one who has never been there. He is happily unmarried. 
2 
JAMES K. McGUINNESS is an old newspaper man 
himself, being happily married. 
* * * 
REA IRVIN is happily married and has two fine daugh- 


ters (unmarried). 
* * * 


RUBE GOLDBERG is a member of the Dutch Treat 
Club and is happily married. 
i 
TYLER H. BLISS is a Harvard man and has lately 
been employed by the N. Y. Daily Mir- 
ror. He is happily married. 


* * * 


HERB ROTH, LAUREN STOUT 
and SANFORD TOUSEY are all 
members of exclusive clubs. Only 
one of them is happily married, the 
other two being unmarried. 
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How Is Your Heart— 
Concerning LIFE’s Fresh Air Camps for Poor Children ? 


URING these summer days, on 
D awninged verandas, overlook- 

ing some cool, green valley, your 
heart is very well indeed, we hope. 

But, just for an instant, think of the 
city—especially the city of dreadful 
tenements, of atrocious slums, of har- 
ried men and women, and wilting, un- 
happy children! How does your heart 
act then? 

Hearts are queer things! 

Most everybody has one. 

They work every-which-way. 

Now, children’s hearts, for example! 

Have you ever held a frightened 
child in your arms, and felt its heart 
beating like a bird’s? What wouldn't 
you have given to make it quiet and 
happy? 

Think of the little imprisoned, fright- 
ened children of the tenements. If 
you thought money would help them, 
you would give that, wouldn’t you? 

Hundreds and hundreds of you have 
given already. 

You have only to go (and we urge 
you to visit them if possible) to Lirr’s 
Fresh Air Camps—Boys’ Camp at 
Pottersville, New Jersey, and Girls’ 
Camp at Branchville, Connecticut—to 
see what is being accomplished for the 
heart of childhood, as well as for its 
body. 


To these Camps have come the 
youngsters whose pitiful baby souls 
have ached for the green world that 
stretches like a fair legend somewhere 
far beyond their walled-in homes. 
And in these 
Camps they have 
found, besides the 
land of their 
heart’s desire, 
strange things — 
guidance, the 
meaning of play, 
the reward of hon- 
esty and effort. 

A boy at Pot- 
tersville who 
makes the crack 
record in his 
Tribe, or “bunch,” 
is made Captain. 

He wears a black ' i SO 
silk kerchief (jemi 

around his neck, 
like a midget high- 
wayman, and earns 
in most cases an 
extra vacation at 
the Camp. As a special reward he is 
pressed into service to break in the 
Rookies when the next ragged urchins 
arrive. 

Hundreds of 


INFORMAL 


little girls and boys 


THE MAKIN’S 
LITTLE BUBBLES FROM NEW YORK’S GREAT MELTING POT STIRRED TO A COMMON LOVE 
OF AMERICA BY “COLORS,” THE MOST THRILLING MOMENT OF THE DAY. 


“WHAT THE WELL DRESSED MAN 
WILL WEAR” 


MODELS 
SPORTS AT THE POTTERSVILLE CAMP. 


have been at the Camps thus far this 
summer. Others are waiting in the 
heat and hideousness of what they call 
their homes for their turn. 

Will you help give them two weeks 
in the country? 

One hundred 
boys were brought 
back to town the 
other day, brown 
and happy, and the 
counsellor who de- 
livered them to 
their parents 
found, on “weigh- 
ing them out,” that 
he was bringing 
two hundred and 
thirty-eight pounds 
more of boy back 
to the city than he 
took to the Camp. 
A gain of over 
two pounds per 
boy. 

Not much, per- 
haps you will say, 
considering all the 
fresh milk, fresh air, fresh vegetables, 
and so on. But wait! Think of what 
they had romped off, “hiked” off, dived 
and “swum” off! Why, they must 
have each gained ten pounds to have 
had any of it stick. 

If you do manage to visit either of 
the Camps, we hope you will strike an 
“entertainment hour.” Genius abounds. 
Many undiscovered Irving Berlins and 
Beatrice Lillies are delighting their 
own private audiences, and, one night, 
there was a thrilling “elimination 
Charleston contest”—music by the In- 
dians’ own Harmonica Orchestra. 

Entertainment, however, isn’t all one- 
sided. One day last week the Elks’ 
Band of Morristown, New Jersey, 
traveled out to Pottersville and gave 
a wonderful concert. It was a gala 
event. And we hope the members of 
the Band will somehow realize the joy 
they brought, and the grateful spirit 
they left behind. 

Now, a little plea for canteens! 
When the young Indians go off on long 
marches they have a human but very 
disconcerting way of growing thirsty. 
Untested water is dangerous. The can- 
teen is safer—and much more ro- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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You can count on this camera for good pictures 


No. 14 Pocket Kodak 


Series II 


with Kodak Anastigmat lens 
f-7.7 and Diomatic , shutter 


Pictures 2% X 4% 


Price $26 


Easily worked. The 1A, Series II, works easily 
with the minimum of attention from you. A mere 
turn of the lens mount sets the focus, and one 
motion opens the camera and snaps the front into 
position. 


Splendidly equipped. Before this camera came 
you would have looked in vain for such equipment 
Agua at the prices The Kodak Anastigmat lens (7.7 
gives you sharp pictures clear to the edge; the accu- 
racy of the Diomatic shutter and the assistance 
rendered by its dial, which picks out the right speed 
and stop to use, give you pictures that are properly 
exposed. Sharp negatives, correctly exposed, must 
yield good pictures—pictures that are, photograph- 
ically, just as good as they can be. 


A glance at the Diomatic 
shutter dial tells the 
timing 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., 1% ket ciy 






































Tune to the Right 


The following is an order mailed to a 
prominent piano company : 

“Dear Sir: 

“Please send me by mail a string for 
my piano. Have the string tuned to G, iH 
before you send it, as my husband can 
put it in, but he can’t tune it. Mrs. X. 

“P, S.—It’s the G on the right side of 
the piano.”—Science and Invention. 5 























By Reques: 
The golfer nonchalantly stepped up to 
the tee and swung one of those carelessly 






a. 
tj careful drives. 

~ The ball sailed straight down the fair- 
“t way, leaped gaily across the green and 
ps dived into the hole like a prairie dog. 
He “What have you suddenly gone crazy 

em: about?” inquired the golfer’s wife, who 


i 


was trying to learn something about the 
game. 

“Why, I just made a hole in one!” 
yelled the golfer as he essayed a double 
handspring with a wild gleam of delight 
in his eyes. 

“Did you?” sweetly said the little 
woman. “Please do it again, dear. | 
didn’t see you.”—Town Life. 


a 


US 
)) A~£ 











Backsliding 
“Th’ Joe Lark family, that suddenly ‘' \ , The Vamp from Savannah 
dropped out o’ sight a few weeks ago, 4 ah" We read in a contemporary that a 
wuz found t’day livin’ within Joe’s in- woman income-tax collector has been sp- 
come.” ON THE WAY BACK pointed in the Midlands. She must be 
—Abe Martin, in Indianapolis News. “vES) WE’RE ON THE RIGHT ROAD the lady the coon-singers keep referring 
AFTER ALL—THERE'S THE MAN WE to as Hard-hearted Hannah.—Punch. 


The Inspired Compositor ie 





Ohio paper—“The ladies of the Library 


RAN OVER THIS MORNING.” 
Le Rire (Paris). 








“Are you related to defendant?” coun- 





had a social tea at the church parlor 


Wednesday afternoon. Miss Kitty Black App similes of 1925: 
purred.’’"—Boston Transcript. guard.—Akron Beacon Journal. —London Daily Express. 











Lire is wttiieed every Thursday, simultaneously in the ‘U nited States, 


Great Britain, Canada and British Possessions. ‘Title registered’ in U. S. 


Patent Office. $5.00 a year in advance. Additional postage to foreign 
countries in the Postal Union, $1.60 a year; to Canada, 80 cents. Back 


numbers cannot be supplied. 


The text and illustrations in Lire are copyrighted. For Reprint Rights 
in Great Britain apply to Lire, Rolls House, Breams Buildings, Fetter 
Lane, London, E, C., England. 
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Gentlemens Furnishing obs, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Yachting 
Clothes 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILOING 
Tasmont con. Bovistorn Country Rea 220 Beucwe 





















sel inquired. 
As blasé as a life “Only by bigamy,” the witness replied. 








The foreign trade su plied_ from Luire’s Santen Office, Rolls House, 
Breams Buildings, | code C. Canadian distributor, The American 
News Company, Ltd., 386-388 St. James Street, Montreal, Canada. 

No contributions will be returned unless accompanied by stamped and 
addressed envelope. Lire does not hold itself responsible for the loss or 
non-return of unsolicited contributions. 

Notice of change of address should reach this office two weeks prior 
to the date of issue to be affected. 











Regularly--- 


HAT’S the way you 
really ought to read Lire. 
Regularly—every week. You 
can’t get the full benefit of the 
treatment otherwise. We tell 
you this for your own good. 
A regular Lire diet is as im- 
portant as calories. Try it— 
for ten weeks—and see. 








COMING: 
The FEMININE Number / 
(Aug. 27) Oi 
The Fourth BURLESQUE Number / 
(Sept. 10) 4 
4 
¢ LIFE 
4 598 Madison Ave. 
7 New York, N.Y 
4 Please send me 
7 Ten Issues, for which 
I enclose One Dollar. 
4 
 — 385 
4 
4 
4 
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Pg By the Year, $5.00 
Z (Canadian, $5.80; Foreign, $6.60) 
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THE SILENT DRAMA 


Recent Developments 





Pretty Ladies. Too much of every- 
thing except plot—and none of that. 

Kivalina of the Icelands. Inter- 
esting pictures of Eskimos, but not an- 
other “Nanook.” 

Lost—A Wife. One of William de 
Mille’s deftest productions. 

The Lady Who Lied. Lewis Stone 
and others in a terribly silly story of 
the burning sands. 

The Mad Whirl. I've seen several 
good pictures in my time and this is not 
one of them. 

Marry Me. A James Cruze produc- 
tion with some nice touches, but no par- 
ticular point. é 

Don Q. Douglas Fairbanks again 
justifies his amazing reputation. — 

Grounds for Divorce. Nothing to 
get excited about. 

Smooth as Satin. One of those 
crook melodramas in which the de- 
tective turns sweet; and exceptionally 
entertaining at that. 

The Manicure Girl. Bebe Daniels 
as a misunderstood working girl. 

Paths to Paradise. A riotous farce 
in which Raymond Griffith runs wild. 

Night Life in New York. Just 
about what you’d expect from the title. 

Siege. The war of the generations 
in a New England factory town—ex- 
tremely well done, particularly by Mary 
Alden. 

How Baxter Butted In. A mass 
of conflicting elements—comedy, senti- 
ment and wild hokum, ranging all the 
way from good to terrible. 

The White Monkey. Awful. 

Are Parents People? A nagging 
wife, an unsympathetic husband and a 
neglected daughter, with resultant do- 
mestic difficulties—well played, well di- 
rected and all very nice throughout 

I'll Show You the Town. Reginald 
Denny in an uneven farce. 

Grass. An _ educational picture— 
educational in the sense that it demon- 
strates the true power of the motion 
picture. | a & s 


A Go-Getter to His Love 

Dear MADAM: 
Herewith kindly find 

A survey of a troubled mind. 
Your close attention is invited 
To tell me if, all unrequited, 
My love for you—ah, do not smile— 
Is put in your inactive file. 
It seems the part of business sense 
That we should have a conference, 
In which we'd thoroughly thresh out 
This proposition, now in doubt; 
Go over details, con and pro, 
So each and every one may know 
Just how you feel about this scheme 
(“In re, Our Partnership,” my theme). 
I'm sure you see whereat I’m heading : 
A Bigger, Better, Grander Wedding! 


dict. ACMA, 

















































Two Great Numbers 


The Feminine Number (August 
27) and the Fourth Burlesque 
Number (September 10) will be 
two important events in Lire’s 
history. Don’t miss them, 














Lightest—Most Compact— 
Most Complete Portable 
With 4-row Standard Keyboard 


UR years ago Remington announced the portable typewriter 
with a 4-row standard keyboard—the keyboard universally 
| adopted by business as the best. In this comparatively short time 

the Remington Portable has become the leading personal writing 
machine throughout the civilized world. 

The New Remington Portable is fundamentally the same tried 
and true typewriter, with several improvements that make it un- 
equaled in general efficiency. 

It is the lightest and most portable Portable with 4-row standard 
keyboard; it is the most compact Portable; it has the longest writing 
line of any Portable; it accommodates full width paper and long 
envelopes; it has the finest touch and action; it does beautiful work; 
its durability has been proved; and a// the writing is always visible. 

The New Remington Portable is sold by Remington offices and 
dealers everywhere. It is backed by a service that is universal. 

Be sure to examine the New Remington Portable, or write for our 
booklet “For You—For Everybody.” Address Department 149, 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York — Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Co. of Canada, Limited, 
68 King Street West, Toronto 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon 
in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


Remington Portable 
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Or Fey a y IN, 
7 without 
rush or lather 


Usually shaving is nota pleasure 


—but 


It is a pleasure daily to enjoy 
the ease, speed and smoothness 


of a MOLLE shave 
—and 


It is a great pleasure to be able 
to shave without the slightest 
discomfort to the face, and with- 
out the usual need of after-treat- 
ment with lotions or talcum. 


LY 


A few trials will convince you 
of the. remarkable merit of 
MOLLE for quick, easy shaving. 


At all Druggists 
a big tube for 


50c 


Generous Trial Tube Free 


Name 





Address 








Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa. 








A Husband’s Dilemma 


When Phyllis dispensed with the sleeve 
I own I was troubled enough, 
But the cost of a dress I had thought 
must be less 
If she saved on the item of stuff. 
Of course I found out my mistake, 
And now comes another sad blow: 
She must cover the charms of the beauti- 
ful arms 
Which she once was so anxious to 
show. 


Yes, bracelets and bangles to-day, 
In ivory, coral and pearl, 
She amasses in stacks like a queen of the 
blacks, 
She is such an extravagant girl. 
My protests are wholly in vain, 
She laughs at my heartrending groans; 
And she rattles so much at the veriest 
touch, 
It is almost like playing the bones! 


If these highly uncivilized modes 
Are to rule in our country to-day, 
Cannot ladies conspire to restrict their 
attire 
In the true Central African way? 
Their dresses grow smaller each year, 
And although to these bangles I’m loth, 
And it might be a shock to abolish the 
frock, 
I can’t find the money for both. 
—C. E. B., in London Evening News. 


Ina Pinch, use ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


In His Sight 


“We are accustomed to pray around 
here,” the counsel for the prosecution 
thundered at Darrow. Which reminds 
us of the story about a Dayton citizen 
remotely connected with the Scopes case. 
He had been imbibing freely and was 
feeling not so good, so he asked his wife 
to pray for him. The good woman sank 
to her knees by the bed and prayed: 

“Dear God, please have mercy on my 
drunken husband.” 

“Hell, Maria,” yelled the patient, rais- 
ing up in bed, “don’t tell Him I’m drunk. 
Say I’m sick.” 

—Houston Post-Dispatch. 


Teaspoonful of Abbott's Bitters on half Grape Fruit: 
a delightful breakfast tonic. Sample bitters by mail, 25 
cts. in stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Collateral 
First Cuorus Girt: He’s a serious- 
minded kid. Always tells me I ought to 
be putting something away for a rainy 
day. 
Seconp Cuorvus Gir: Well, aren’t you 
saving his letters?—Bulletin (Sydney). 


Martyr: The carefree girl who mar- 
ried “the life of the party.” 
—Detroit News. 


| TRAVEL COMFO! 


Stops and prevents the nausea of 
Sea, Train and Car Sickness. You 
can travel anywhere in any con- 
veyance in comfort through its use. 
7sc. & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
3 or dire on receipt of Price 
The Mothersill Remedy Co., New York 











Co-operation 

“What a pretty thermos bottle! Where 
did you get it?” 

“Cigarette coupons.” 

“You must have pretty near smoked 
yourself to death.” 

“Not a bit of it—it represents the com- 
bined efforts of my wife, the girls and 
my mother-in-law.” 

—Florida Times-Union 





eey> 
I'm 
That’s folly nowadays 


Look about you. Note how slender- 
ness prevails. Excess fat is not one- 
tenth so common as it was. 

Ask those slender people why. Some 
will say, “I starved and exercised.” 
More will say, “I took Marmola Pre- 
scription Tablets and they brought my 
weight down at once.” 

That’s the modern, scientific way, the 
easy pleasant way. People have used 
it for 18 years. Now they are using 
100,000 boxes monthly because of the 
proved results. 

Investigate Marmola in fairness to 
yourself. Don’t let excess fat blight 
your beauty, your health, your efficiency, 
when millions know how to avoid it. 

We state every ingredient in Mar- 
mola, tell you how and why it acts. You 
will know why results, which seem so 
amazing, come in a natural way. Then 
are bound to let Marmola bring you 
to the weight you want. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are sold 
by all druggists at $1 per box. Send this 


coupon for our latest book, a 25-ct. sample 
free and our guarantee. Clip it now. 


The Pleasant Way to Reduce 
MARMOLA |] on sami 


25¢ Sample 
General Motors Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. Free 






































Among the New Books 


The Polyglots. By William Ger- 
hardi (Duffield). A sublimated Cook’s 
tour of assorted nationalities flanked 
by something new in love stories—or at 
least in the recording of them. All 
surcharged with the humor and satire 
characteristic of the author. 

Serena Blandish, or The Diffi- 
culty of Getting Married. By a 
Lady of Quality (Doran). An hilari- 
ous exposition showing how near a 
young woman who stays to tea when 
she has been asked to luncheon can 
come to marrying a butler. Please 
don’t miss this one. 

The Proud Old Name. By C. E. 
Scoggins (Bobbs-Merrill). Character 
stuff, in which the old gringo, drinking 
hearty with his auditor every fifth page, 
tells how it all happened. Philosophy, 
humor, gunplay and romance. 

The Constant Nymph. By Mar- 
garet Kennedy (Doubleday, Page). 
This is still being sent as a bread-and- 

utter present after week-end visits. 

May Fair. By Michael Arlen 
(Doran). And so is this. 

Barber Shop Ballads. Edited by 
Sigmund Spaeth, illustrated by Ellison 
Hoover, foreword by Ring Lardner 
(Simon & Schuster). And after you 
ret all through reading the text and 
looking at the pictures, you can re- 
move the two phonograph records from 
the flaps on the covers and hear the 
old favorites quartetted by experts. 

Mrs. Dalloway. By Virginia Woolf 
(Harcourt, Brace). A sample of the 
iew fourth dimensional school, which 


shaving, leaves 
a your skin inflamed 


NGRAM’S Therapeutic Shaving 

Cream is made particularly for 
you. It is more than a rapid 
beard softener—it prevents all 
after-shaving irritation and heals 
troublesome little cuts. It leaves 
your skin smooth, cool, invigor- 
ated and refreshed. 


Thousands of men have told us 
that it makes shaving a pleasure— 
no longer a job to be dreaded. 

If your druggist cannot supply you, send 
50c. for the blue jar that contains six 


months of shaving comfort. Or send 
two cent stamp for sample. 


Frederick F. Ingram Co. 
Established 1885 
1338 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. 
Also Windsor, Canada 


Made 
particularly for 
tender skins 


Ingrams- A 
Therapeutic— 
| Shaving Cream 














gets down on paper the things which 
most writers disregard entirely, but 
which are becoming for many of us, 
fed up on the pabulum which sells to 
the magazines and movies, the only 
things worth reading about. 

The Crazy Fool. By Donald Og- 
den Stewart (Albert & Charles Boni). 
The day’s work in an insane asylum, 
set down in a manner guaranteed to 
produce audible laughter. 

St. Mawr. By H. Lawrence 
(Knopf). Sex and psycopathy stand 
by while their leading exponent broad- 
casts a story about a horse. 

The House Without a Key. By 
Earl Derr Biggers (Bobbs-Merrill). 
A mystery romance in which the au- 
thor of “Seven Keys to Baldpate” tries 
to turn the trick again, 

Azrael, and Other Poems. By 
Robert Gilbert Welsh (Appleton). 
Charles Hanson Towne edits and intro- 
duces some of the best verse of the 
late, heroic Bobby Welsh. 

Fightin’ Through. By Nellie Re- 
vell (Doran). The only book, except 
one, of the “Courage, brother!” school 





in which there is no bunk. The excep- 
tion is the same author's “Right Off the 
Chest.” 

Drums. By James Boyd (Scrib- 
ner). An extraordinarily fine novel of 
our Revolutionary period. 

Glorious Apollo. By E. Barring- 
ton (Dodd, Mcad). The best con- 
temporary writer on the eighteenth 
(my favorite) century follows “The 
Divine Lady” with an account of Lord 
Byron’s amazing career. To be re- 
viewed later. 

In a Shantung Garden. By Louise 
Jordan Miln (Stokes). The well- 
known writer on China keeping her 
hand in, 

B.] 





Coming 
The Feminine Number 
August 27. 
The Burlesque Number 
September 10. 























The telephone door 


More people enter our homes and offices by telephone than 
in person. Through the telephone door, traveling by wire, 
comes a stream of people from the outside world on social and 
business missions. Important agreements or appointments are 
made, yet the callers remain but a few seconds or minutes and 
with a “good-bye” are gone. We go out through our telephone 
doors constantly to ask or give information, buy or sell things, 
make personal calls and on dozens of other errands. 


None of the relations of life is more dependent upon co- 
operation and mutual consideration than these daily millions of 
telephone journeys. It is the telephone company’s part to fur- 
nish the means of calling and to place courteous and intelligent 
employees at the service of the public. Good service is then as- 
sured when there is a full measure of co-operation between users. 


Only by mutual care and consideration can everyone enjoy 
the full pleasures and benefits of calling. Telephone courtesy is 
for the good of all who use the telephone door. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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How Is Your Heart? 
(Continued from page 24) 


mantic. How about it, ex-service men? 
What are you doing with your old, 
trusty ones? 

So, you see how it goes! To keep 
up the good work means more work 
and-—more funds. We'll do the work. 
Will you send us something to do it 
with? 

$15 keeps a child at either of the 
Camps for a fortnight. 

From $15, up or down the scale, 
$1,000 or one dollar, it all helps. Just 
send something. 

Now, then, put your hand on your 
left side—a little higher, please—and 
let us know 

How Is Your Heart! 


Lire’s Fresh Air Fund 


Lire’s Fresno Arr Funp has been in opera- 
tion for the past thirty-eight years. In that 
time it has expended $294,468.13, and has 
given a fortnight in the country to 47,647 
poor city children. 


Contributions, which are acknowledged in 
Lire about three wecks after their receipt, 
should be made payable to LuiFe’s Passn 
Arr Funp, and sent to 598 Madison Avenue 
New York. 


Previously acknowledged 
Arthur F. Hagar, Langhorne, 
Elias qponenman, Richmond Hill, 


Dorothy Scribner, Bronxville, N. Y. 
Mrs. Robert B. Wilcox, Ribew 


Henry Blake, Quo 
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Shirley Grunthal, = Fla. 
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felen J. Cribb, Minneapolis. . 
Madeline Frick, Stanford, Calif. . 
J. E. Lurrie. Los Angeles..... 
Chester Warner, Sunderland, 

ass, 
Mrs. T. R. Palmer, Erie, 
Margaret Virginia Lee, 
E. D. Beals, Neenah, Wis. 
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A Friend, East Orange, ones 
Ned Nicolai, Portland, Ore...... 
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Boston 
Garter 


Insist on Bostons and get 
The Pad without a Pucker 
No metal on face of pad, lies fat. 

The Oblong Rubber Button 
An Exclusive Feature of all Velvet Grip Garters 
For Sports Ween ences Seen 

k stocki m slov- 
ayant inl les. Made in heathers, plain in and vartegpted 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 
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W. J. Littlejohn, Pasadena, at. $10.00 
Robert E. Carrick, New York.... 10.00 
“Cash,”’ Chicago 10.00 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur La Motte, 
Wilmington, Del 15.00 
Ellis Brown, No. Hampton, Mass. 1.50 bere :A\ ROtuer 
Anna Nancy Brown, New York. 2.00 BO 
Mrs. John H. Penniman, Kala- Pt : 
mazoo, Mic 5.00 Cusesnaves 
A. J. Everest, Monrovia, Calif.. 5.00 
In memory of G. Be tes Alameda, 
alif. 5.00 
atlas W.. Childs, "New Yor 50.00 
Mi s. J.__F... Schoellkopf, Take 
View, N. Y 15.00 
Lincoln O’Brien, Dedham, Mass.. 7.50 
t. Ellis Ramsdell x Housatonic, 
Mass. 5.00 
Geo. I. Graham, Xenia, O 
Miriam W. Cragin, New York. 
George Hilton, Oshkosh, Wis... 
Mrs. J. R. Hobbins, Butte, Mont. 
Marie C. Zangrandi, Westerly, 
R. 
“From Alex,” West Point, 
Mrs. J. Nathan Buckley 
York 
“Frances,” Cape Vincent, N. 
Dr. Harry Rogers, Orange, N. J. 
Mrs. Wirt Wright, St. Louis, Mo. 
me S. ie B. Gallaher, Sewanee, 


Bil ily Ww atts, Ogontz, 

| | Ainsley, Campbell, Calif... 
. Scully, Topeka, Kan.. 

os _ me 


b ,” New 
&- Skinner, St. Paul, Minn... 
. Zallis, New York 5.00 
. Nilsson, Van Nu Calif. 15.00 
J. B. Creighton, ee 
5.00 


F. N. Vail, Stockton, Calif.. a 5.00 
. N. B., Jr.-and W. ie 

New York 10.00 
I werd gee Woodward Roe, Lan- 

sing, Mich. 30.00 
Jno. U. Calkins, Berkeley, Calif... 10.00 CHOCOLATES 
Mrs. W. P. Adden, Reading, Pa. 5.00 
Ira B. Joralemon, San Francisco. . 25.00 
Marjory C. Morrison, Hoisington, 


Kan, - 2°" —_ a 1.00 OCOLATES, dainty and delightful, 


Mrs. Santa 
F e. , " 25.00 in summery mood for glorious open a SD ’ 
ae ae AY 3ro9 x . = 5.00 ce : ou will find a specia 

n pouery of S. ’ . , New: ark, ’ days—and in variety that makes each pooauee pee 

10.00 piece a gay adventure! . .. Can you imag- ocolates in one o 

Allen Knight, San Francisco 10.00 . ste ‘fe? the beter ‘class somes 
Mrs. Franklin Dexter, Pride’s ine a more acceptable week-end gift’ 7 in yoen asighbouthead. 

Crossing, 10.00 , *s—of c . Candy that’s . 

. and M. Pe oll Reading, Pa. 30.00 It’s Johnston’s—of course Ce — 
Robert V. Cram, Minneapolis 5.00 worthy of the sweetest lady in the world. 
es. George M. Roads, Pottsville, : 

"a. 5.00 a : 
C. B. Whitcomb, Brooklyn, N. Y... 10.00 RO BER TT aee,O. NH N..2. = O..8 
In _ memory of C. T. S., Eagle | 

Rock, Calif. 5.00 
Mrs. Wm. H. 

Springs. roses. 25.00 
Palmer Wheaton, Ojai, 5.00 L. I. L., Buffalo, N. Y¥ $50.00 Mrs. T. B. Hutchins, Gridley, 

Billy and Jack Blackburn, s In memory of Peyton Breckinridge Calif. $5.00 

Angeles 10.00 Asugiveng 25.00 lL, m « ollier, Warren, P: ‘ 5.00 





Alden A. Thorndike, Boston... 15.00 Mrs. a. Dufourcq, Mexico.... 0.00 In_ memory of Edw ard T. " Grady, 
Mrs. Edith Moore, Asheville, N. C. 15.00 W. C. AE Kansas City, Kan. 20.00 Santa Monica, Calif. 10.00 
H. G. Bonfils, Denver, Colo 5.00 Mrs. F. B. Lord, Cedarhurst, N. Y. 10.00 Guernsey Curran, Oyster 
H. A. Bell, Los Angeles 20.00 Mrs. Walter S.’ Case, Glen’ Ridge, N. Y. 10.00 
Dorothy C. Ramsey, Chestnut Hill, N. 15,00 John R. Metcalf, Erie, 25.06 
15.00 W aher "L. Wylie, St. Petersburg, Eleanor W. and Sherman ‘Ss. Hay- 
10.00 den, Cleveland 10.00 
Sa Geo. “i. Wilcox, Meriden, Conn... 5.00 E. K. Dunham, Jr., New York.... 10.00 
Mrs. J H. Hart, Waterbury, I. H. F., New York 10.00 
‘on - 10.00 M M., New York 20.00 
F e . b Mrs Robert Toland, 2nd, White # M. Fursa, N ; , : re 5.00 
. arsh 20.00 “In memory of acqueline Marie,” 
ol a Real paint Jo ames Norris, New York 25.00 Chillicothe, O. 50.00 
R. Cromwell Corner, E . Anonymous, Cincinnati 5.00 


rN ood, N. J. 15.00 H. F. Stevens, New York 10.00 
noth: is equal to “red G. Ferry, Pittsfield, Mass... 10.00 ‘A friend” 50.00 
Bertha Tilney, Plainfield, N. J... 10.00 1. A. K., New Y peesenageune 2.00 
rs | g © od Br aan -, memory of a Loved One, Grand Kate McComb, New York 5.00 
Gorge, N. Y. 5.00 M. K. Herrington, Villa Park, ' 2.00 
Helen Ward, South Orange, N. J. 100.00 Mrs. ho alter C. Powers, Springfield, 
A friend, Santa Barbara, Calif.: 10.00 Ma 10.00 
ECARDLESS of the claims Palmer Gavit, Santa Barbar: a, Eliz: ‘beth Mohun and Barry Mohun, 
made for paint spraying de- ‘a 50.00 Jr., W ashington, D. ¢ 20.00 
vices, Brushes are still the tools rs. R 10.00 
of Better Painting. Percy R. Pyne, New York 25.00 


Wherever long life, fine appear. Examining Dept., Board of 
ance and lasting protection Underwriters of the Pacific, 


are more desirable than a Francisco eve 2.00 9 e 

sible small saving in frst cost, | Ms. ogee Bigani, Diehy Cane 1088 Clark’s 4 Famous Cruises 
Brushes must be used. gg = w. —_ - on weak ioe By Cunard line, new oil-burners 

Mr. and Mrs. Jorn Cc. Ww cP 4 Jan. 20, Around the World Cruise 
Be a on 25.00 westward. 128 days, $1250 to $3000. 


hii Adams Superior Brushes Chas . Mengel, Louisville, 

Uae ame pave been preferred by Master Mis ctCnmxcimZ ~~ Jan. 30, Mediterranean Cruise 

Illustrated Painters for more than one hun- Conn 5.00 62 days, $600 to $1700 

rpm iscd yeas s. Feb. 4, South America with Rio 
‘Ss. Osborn, Towson, Md.. "§ and Buenos Aires; 50 days, $550 to $1250. 

: ; . Eells, So. Milwaukee, Wis. mi June 30, 1926, Norwa 

WHITING -ADAMS Mary Lindley , and. Caroiyp, Lee and Western Mediterranean; 53 days, $550 

Mrs. T. oe Griffing, ” Riv rerhead, , to $1300. 

BOSTON = 2 e ‘ges, "New York Rates include hotel, drives, guides, fees. 


fetes M. Smith, San Francisco... r Longest experienced cruise management. 
rs. W. E. Woodard, Forest Hills, Established 30 years. 


Mis: W. Weliborn, Atlanta, Ga. F. C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 





$18,735.91 


























No layman 


should ever pare a corn 


A corn razor in the hands of a layman is a danger- 
ous instrument. A slip of the blade often means 
infection. And infection many times leads to 
serious results. 


Corr-paring should be done by a skilled chirop- 
odist—never by an amateur. 


The best way to end a corn at home is to use 
Blue=jay. 


5 sf LA 


Blue=jay is, indeed, the sure, safe and easy way to 
end a corn at home. 

A tiny cushion, cool as velvet, fits over the 
corn—relieving the pressure. The pain stops at 
once. Soon the corn goes. 

Blue=jay leaves nothing to guess-work. You do 
not have to decide how much or how little to put 
on. Each downy plaster is a complete standardized 
treatment, with just the right amount of the magic 
medication to end the corn. 


© 1925 





Blue-jay 


THE QUICK AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


Order of Arrival 


VeronicA Lams had just shot her 
husband. Only five minutes before he 
had said, in that cold tone of his, “J 
don’t like carrots.” So she had shot 
him. What else could the poor girl 
do? She sat back to await develop- 
ments, which came shortly, as follows: 

Editor of Honest-Injun Stories Mag- 
azine, with contract. 

Producer of “Frivols and Frazzles,” 
with contract and press agent. 

Movie magnate with director, scena- 
rist, contract and press agent. 

Eight lawyers to volunteer services, 

Three bondsmen to provide bail. 

Messenger boy with sheaf of tele- 
grams from applicants for the hand of 
the fair widow, who, they knew, had 
been misunderstood by the not-very-late 
Mr. Lamb. 

Mail carrier, with special delivery 
letters to Same purport. 

Regiment of reporters. 

Company of camera men. 

Squad of insurance agents. 

Platoon of gentlemen friends. 

Lady friend. 

Bootlegger, to inquire whether am 
thing was needed for the occasion. 

Advertising manager for beauty 
parlor, seeking testimonial. 

Owner of cabaret, with proposition. 

A policeman. J. K. M. 





























“ask to Horlick’s — Safe 
The ORIGINAL Milk 


Malted Milk j and Diet 


\ 
} ~ For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 
Nursing Mothers, etc. 
ENS . Avoid Imitations 


Senda Snapshot 
Use your own Matches, bearing your 


Monogram and a picture of your home, 
boat, dog, or anything else you like. 


Black and White 
500 Books for $12.00 
1000 Books for $17.50 


Three Colors 
1000 Books for $25.00 


Samples of Stock 
Decorative Designs 
on Request 
(Please send Check 


INDIVIDUAL MATCH CORP. with Order) 





Hints in Case of Accident 


Ir you see a man knocked uncon- 
scious by an automobile, borrow a flask 
of whisky from some one in the crowd, 
take a long swallow or two to brace 
you up, and ask a bystander to tele- 
phone for an ambulance. 

Should your wife fall off a pier into 
the ocean, do not become unduly ex- 
cited. If she has the family bankroll 
on her person, dive in. If not, just 
admonish her to keep cool; a rum 
chaser will be along in a short time. 

If you are prostrated by the heat, 
join a Polar expedition. 

In case of burns, put out the fire. 

Should you be shot, don’t let any one 
probe for the bullet until you have 
received competitive bids from the most 
prominent physicians in tewn. 

If you should be struck by lightning, 
don’t worry, for it is said that lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place. 

Ri Hi. 


“Do you think Mae makes up her 
lips too much?” 

“Not according to my taste.” 
BUSH TERMINAL PRINTING CORPORATION, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 





Famous Authors in Paper Covers 


Week-End Parcel 


of 12 books and a 
year’s subscription | O5 
to Book Notes a 
The parcel contains the following 
books printed in clear type, with 
oso paper wrappers, size 5x7: 
The Dark Fleece 
by Joseph Hergesheimer 
An Amateur by W. B. Maxwell 
The Spanish Jade 
by Maurice Hewlett 
The Duel by Joseph Conrad 
The Touchstone by Edith Wharton 
North of Fifty-Three by Rex Beach 
Uneducating Mary 
by Kathleen Norris 
Captain Wardlaw’s Kitbags 
by Harold McGrath 
Ma Pettingill Talks 
by Harry Leon Wilson 
The Beautiful Lady 
by Booth Tarkington 
Wings by Gene Stratton Porter 
The Gorgeous Isle 
by Gertrude Athe ton 


“Book Notes is the most enlightening organ 
of the publishing trade."—Lise. 

Fill in the form below and send with 
check or money order to Edwin Valentine 
Mitchell’s Famous Bookshop, 27 Lewis St., 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Name 





























Ipswich Hosiery is made 
under this century-old 
trade mark in circular- 
knit and full-fashioned 
styles for men, women 
and children. 





\t three € 











OU can “dance the whole night through” 
without going through a pair of Ipswich 
socks. You'll find them perfectly accustomed 
to night life and long encores on the fox-trots. 
Sheer Ipswich socks for dress occasions are 


made with extra care in the selection of the 
silk and extra precautions in the double knit- 


ting of heels and toes. Every round trip to 
the laundry will bring them back unfaded and 
ready for another party. 


Most good stores where you'll find them 
also sell Ipswich half hose in fancy patterns 
and wool and mercerized cotton mixtures for 
all other kinds of wear. 


IPSWICH 0 HOSIERY 


IPSWICH MILLS, Ipswich, Mass. 


LAWRENCE & CO., Sole Selling Agents 








The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


ith a drink so good, 
tis, folly to be thirsty 





